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THE GENESIS OF THE ETHICAL SELF. 


N a recent publication! the writer has called attention to 
certain facts of the child’s life which lead to a view of the 

rise of his sense of his personal self. We find, on the one 
hand, that he has what we may call an ‘ego-sense’; a mass of 
personal material — largely suggestions from other persons — 
which he has worked up into a more or less systematic whole 
by his own acts of an imitative kind. When he thinks of him- 
self, this is very largely what his consciousness is filled with. 
Let us now call this the ‘self of habit,’ or the ‘ habitual self,’ 
— terms which are common and which carry their ordinary 
meaning. It is this self which he uses to ‘eject’ into the 
bodies of others, to use Clifford's phrase; and when thus 
used we may call it the ‘alter’ as opposed to the ‘ego’ of his 
private sense. But, on the other hand, we have found that the 
child has another self —the self that learns, that imitates, that 
accommodates to new suggestions from persons in the family 
and elsewhere. It is this self that is in part yet ‘projective,’ 
unfinished, constantly being modified by the influences outside, 
and, in turn, passing the new things learned over to the self of 
habit. Let us call this, for reasons also evident from the com- 
mon significance of the term, the ‘accommodating self.’ Not 
that the child has at any time two distinct thoughts of himself 
existing side byside, —that is not true, —but that hisone thought 


1 Mental Development, Methods and Processes, ch. xi, § 3. 
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of self at any time is at one or the other pole, is a self of 
habit or a self of accommodation. Which it is to be, depends 
upon what kind of an alter is then at the other pole. But I 
trust this is now clear. 

It is a further result that if we are going to ask at any 
time for a complete notion from outside of that boy’s self, we 
cannot say that either the self of habit or the self of accommo- 
dation adequately expresses him. The only adequate expression 
of the boy is that which acquaints us with the whole dialectic 
of his progress, which comprehends both these selves and the 
alter personalities which are progressive functions of his thoughts 
of himself — that is, with the self of all the rich social relation- 
ships, or the ‘socius.’ 

It then seems a natural question to ask, whether the boy 
comes to have any sense of just this inadequacy of his thought of 
himself when he is thinking of himself in either way, either in 
the way of the habitual or of the accommodating self. In other 
words, does he go on to get a sense of the ‘socius,’ as a larger 
bond of union to the different private thoughts of himself? 
This is really the question of the evolution of the ethical sense 
put in close psychological terms; and its importance is so great, 
_ in the present state of ethical controversy, that it may be worth 
while to see to what conclusions the line of distinctions now 
made would lead. This conclusion has been anticipated in the 
following quotation from the work mentioned, and it is my 
present object to expand and illustrate it.! 


Whether obedience comes by suggestion or by punishment, it has 
this genetic value: it leads to another refinement in the sense of self. 
. » » The child finds himself stimulated constantly to deny his im- 
pulses, his desires, even his irregular sympathies, by conforming to 
the will of another. This other represents a regular, systematic, 
unflinching, but reasonable personality — still a person, but a very 
different person from the child’s own. In the analysis of ‘ personality 
suggestion,’ we found this stage of the child’s apprehension of per- 
sons — his sense of the regularity of personal character in the midst 
of the capriciousness that before this stood out in contrast to the 


1 Mental Development, Methods and Processes, pp. 344 ff. 
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regularity of mechanical movement in things. There are extremes of 
indulgence, the child learns, which even the grandmother does not 
permit; there are extremes of severity from which even the cruel 
father draws back. Here, in this dawning sense of the larger limits 
which set barriers to personal freedom, is the ‘copy’ forming which 
is his personal authority, or law. It is ‘ projective’ because he can- 
not understand it, cannot anticipate it, cannot find it in himself. And 
it is only by imitation that he is to reproduce it, and so arrive at a 
knowledge of what he is to understand it to be. So it is a ‘ copy for 
imitation.’ It is its aim—so may the child say to himself — and 
should be mine, if I am awake to it, to have me obey it, act like 
it, think like it, be like it in all respects. It is not I, but I am to 
become it. Here is my ideal self, my final pattern, my ‘ought’ set 
before me. My parents and teachers are good because, with all their 
differences from one another, they yet seem to be alike in their acqui- 
escence in this law. Only in so far as I get into the habit of being 
and doing like them in reference to it, get my character moulded into 
conformity with it, only so far am I good. And so, like all other 
imitative functions, it teaches its lesson only by stimulating to action. 
I must succeed in doing — he finds out, as he grows older and begins 
to reflect upon right and wrong — if | would understand. But as I 
thus progress in doing, I forever find new patterns set for me; and 
so my ethical insight must always find its profoundest expression in 
that yearning which anticipates but does not overtake the ideal. 

My sense of moral ideal, therefore, is my sense of a possible per- 
fect, regular will taken over i me, in which the personal and the 
social self — my habits and my social calls — are brought completely 
into harmony; the sense of obligation in me, in each case, is the 
sense of lack of such harmony — of the actual discrepancies in my 
various thoughts of self, as my actions and tendencies give rise to 
them." 


Perhaps no more direct way to bring home the bearing of 
our present line of distinctions can be found than to cite in 
illustration one of the familiar social situations which are 
ethically embarrassing in practical life. I refer to the method 
of charitable relief. The dilemma of the benevolent man when 
a needy tramp comes to his door in a region where there are 

1 The obligation side is genetically the motor side, as readers of my book may 


possibly recall, since, as I believe, the sense of the general is always a motor or 
attitude sense. But it is not necessary to develop this in the present paper. 
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no organized agencies to investigate the status of the pauper 
class, — the dilemma brought upon him by the promptings of his 
sympathy, on the one hand, and the sense of his duty to society 
which only the refusal to help the man will fulfil, on the other 
hand, —this dilemma, which on a larger scale is one of the 
critical dilemmas of all social endeavor, may be translated 
directly into the terms of our psychological analysis. We may 
say that Mr. A. has two possible attitudes or courses of conduct 
before him. And the two are what they are according as he 
thinks of the tramp in one way or the other. If he thinks of 
him as an unfortunate, deserving man, possibly hungry, or 
maimed beyond possibility of self-support, then there is an alter 
which arouses his ‘accommodating’ self, his sympathetic 
impulses, his desire to make an exception in this case. But 
when he thinks of the man under the ordinary conditions of the 
profession of ‘tramping,’ as a worthless creature of drink, who 
will continue to burden the community and persuade others to 
do the same, as long as free food or lodging is given him, or 
money without work, then he has before him quite a different 
alter; one that calls out his habitual, aggressive self. His 
dilemma, therefore, is really due to the shifting of the poles of 
his inner dialectic. Suppose he be a man of benevolence only, 
or a man with no willingness to take trouble for the general 
good; then he acts at once on the first of the thoughts of self 
—he has no dilemma. So, on the other hand, if he be very 
rational in his methods of thought, or very much impressed with 
the dangers of the tramp tribe, or very impecunious and willing 
to make law a cloak for private selfishness — in any of these 
cases he acts promptly in terms of the habitual self; then also 
he finds no dilemma. So the very fact of the embarrassment, if 
it arise, is witness to the play of his various thoughts of the tramp. 

But this, it is clear, does not exhaust the statement of the 
dilemma. As a matter of fact, whichever way he decides, he is 
afterwards haunted by the fear that he has done wrong. The 
two thoughts of self still remain clamorous. And the question 
comes up; why is this so? Why is not the choice of either 
course right? What is the further standard, to which he feels 
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he should appeal, to settle the case justly? To ask this ques- 
tion is to ask —is it not?—for a further thought of self, one 
which should see farther, be wiser, do better than either of these 
two which come up to create his dilemma. Generally, indeed, 
we quiet our apprehensions in just the way which the terms 
of our psychological explanations are going on to require; we 
appeal to some one else in whom we trust as having arrived at 
more information or deeper insight into the conditions of the 
social life of the neighborhood, than we have. He then, this 
alter, this wise man, is a further thought of a self. 

So we may trust to this instance of social embarrassment — 
with its sharp ethical meaning in our practice — to show that 
the question of the further development of the sense of self, 
based, as we said above, on the conflicts of the two earlier par- 
tial selves, is really one of vital social meaning, and that, too, in 
the ethical sense. 

Again, if we look at the doctrines of the rise of the ethical 
sense which have become historical, we see that they represent 
constructions based on the partial selves, described as ‘ habitual’ 
and ‘accommodating ’ respectively. 

These historical doctrines, we may say, fall into two classes :1 
those which base the ethical sentiments upon sympathy, on the 
one hand ; and those, on the other hand, which base them 
upon custom or habit. Let us look a moment at each of these 
attempts to account for the genesis of the moral sentiments, 
taking the latter first. 

This view seeks to account for the sense in a man that he 
‘ought’ to do a thing, by the tendency in him to feel that 
things are going well when he is working along the lines guar- 
anteed by his past actions or habits. What is best for him to 
do, is what is right; and what is best is that which has been 
established in the course of his life by adaptation, utility, and 
development. The sense of right, therefore, to this view is 
simply the consciousness of certain habits of the mental organ- 
ism. Without going into detail to justify this brief characteri- 


1 Neglecting for the time the third great historical group of theories, which 
may be called ‘ ideal.’ 
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zation of the theory of the rise of the ethical sense as held by 
many of the Association psychologists, I may state the lack 
it has in the view of those of other schools of thought who 
have criticised it. The lack is this:—that the theory of 
habit does not afford any adequate account of the sense we 
have in our acutest ethical experiences that what we ought to 
do may run counter to our habitual tendencies. On the habit 
view, only that kind of action would get the right to have ethi- 
cal feeling attached to it which was so prevalent and regular in 
the normal life of the individual as to be reflected in his every- 
day conduct. But the oft-recurring antithesis in practice, no 
less than the recognition of the same antithesis in ethical theory 
— see, for example, the statement of it from the pen of a scientist 
in the Evolution and Ethics of Huxley — between the ‘is’ 
and the ‘ought,’ serves to set the objection to this theory 
clearly in the light. According to Mr. Huxley the habit of 
being immoral should make the immoral come to seem right. 

This criticism of the habit theory may be put in the terms 
of the view of the child’s social growth without any trouble; and 
that may serve to show it more forcibly. The child has, as we 
_ have seen, a habitual self. It is the outcome of the assimi- 
lations and actions which he has already learned. So the 
tendencies to conduct in realizing the behests of this self are, 
it is easy to see, the same actions which the advocates of the 
habit theory bring forward as the acts which, as due to habit 
or custom, are morally right. Now if we agree with this theory, 
and say that those acts which are guaranteed by habit are the 
right ones, then what shall we do with all the tendencies to 
action which come from the presence of the other self which 
we have found the child entertaining also, the accommodating 
self? The accommodating self is the learning self; the thought 
of self which comes to imitate, to be teachable, sympathetic, 
generous. I think it only needs to be put into words that both 
these selves are equally real to convince us that those sharp 
approvals or condemnations of ourselves which we experience 
in our judgments of right and wrong, are not always administered 
in favor of the self of habit. 
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Or, if we look at the question from the side of the race devel- 
opment of mankind, we find, as I have argued at length in the 
volume referred to, that the repetitions of habitual performances 
by an organism would not give growth. In order to grow, to 
be better as an organism, merely, there must be constant viola- 
tions or modifications of habit. So if we put the ethical sense 
only on the plane that some of the advocates of the habit theory 
claim for it, — z.¢.,an index of organic utility and development, 
—even then we must find in it more than the outcome of 
repeated habit. This is not the place to carry out this thought; 
but it is on the surface difficult to see how we could hold 
that departure from habit as such arouses the sense of wrong, 
if all through the course of organic and mental development it 
is by just such violations and modifications of old habits that 
new adaptations have been secured to the growth and evolution 
of the organism. There is a sense, it is true, in which the 
ethical sense may be said to represent a habit; but, as its 
statement below will show, it is quite different from the view 
developed by the associationists.! 

In short, not to go into this theory further, we may say that 
the theory represents an attempt to found the moral sentiments 
upon one of the two selves which the social life involves — the 
self of habit. 

And the other historical theory mentioned above does the 
reverse; it attempts to derive these feelings also from one of 
the two, but it takes the other. Sympathy, altruism, — which 
when reduced to its lowest terms means the retirement of the 
aggressive, self-seeking agent in man for a period, and in refer- 
ence toa particular object, — sympathy is the watchword of the 
traditional English theory of the moral sentiments. Adam 
Smith, Darwin, Stephen, and many of the apostles of the natural- 
history conception in this realm, think that morality is a com- 
plex outcome of animal or social sympathy, which in its turn 
arose as a variation playing a successful ré/e in the preservation 
of animal companies. 


1 Of course this is only one criticism of the habit views; another would be, that 
they do not account for reflective morality, since they do not consider the moral 
sense a function of the thought of self. 
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Put psychologically, this is the recognition of the accommo- 
dating self. Actions which are done in deference to the pres- 
ence and conduct of others, which involve a departure from the 
first promptings of self-interest, an abeyance of the aggressions 
of the self of habit,—-such actions, this theory holds, are good. 
Self-denial is the keynote of morality; that is, in so far as 
morality is reflective at all. 

Now it might not be an adequate criticism of this view to say 
that it is one-sided, as the former theory is other-sided; some 
one-sided things are true. But the same tests which we applied 
to the habit theory may be brought into requisition here. Our 
moral approbations do not ¢fso facto attach to the generous 
man. Is generosity never wrong? Are the sudden, irrespon- 
sible, capricious appeals of our environment to our sympathies 
the highest ground and the final criterion of good conduct? 
Then the improvident is the better man, and the ascetic the 
greater saint. 

And is there no virtue after all in habit? Is the incalcula- 
ble, the exceptional, the impulsive, normally a higher kind, a 
safer kind, a more development-furthering kind of action than 

. the regular, well-tested, smooth-acting, grounded acts of organic 
and intellectual habit? Or, if the reader wish to lift the ques- 
tion up to the higher plane of spiritual interest, apart from 
considerations of organic development, let me ask the question 
differently: Is the kingdom of spirit so chaotic that the acci- 
dental suggestions of sympathy are of more value in it than the } 
reasonable action which is ruled by some kind of law? Even 
though we do not find, with the associationists, that the law of 
habit is adequate, even in the lower realm of biological growth, 
still the absence of law, be it in a realm of higher interests, 
would seem to be somewhat of a hindrance —at least to our 
getting any sort of a doctrine of the meaning of the ethical life 
of man. 

But, more positively, turning now to the child and observing 
him in the period when his personal relationships are becoming 
complex, say along through the third year, the dawning moral 
sense is then caught in the process of making, as it were. And 
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in it we have a right to see, as I have had occasion to say in 
regard to other of the child’s processes, the progress of the race 
depicted with more or less adequacy of detail. 

The child begins to be dimly aware of such a presence, in 
his contact with others, as that which has been called in the 
abstract the socius. What this is to him is, of course, at this 
early stage simply an element of personal quality in the sug- 
gestions which he now gets from others; an element not done 
justice to by either of the thoughts of self to which he is accus- 
tomed on occasion to react. He notes in the behavior of his 
father and mother, whenever certain contingencies of the social 
situation present themselves, a characteristic which, in the 
development of ‘ personality-suggestion,’ might be termed the 
‘regularity of personal character.’ He sees the father pained 
when he has to administer punishment; and he hears the 
words, ‘Father does not like to punish his little boy.’ He 
finds the mother reluctantly refusing to give a biscuit when it 
is her evident desire to give it. He sees those around him 
doing gay things with heavy hearts, and forcing themselves to 
be cheerful in the doing of things which are not pleasant. He 
sees hesitations, conflicts, indecisions, and from the bosom of 
them all he sees emerge the indications of something beyond 
the mere individual attitudes of the actor, something which 
stands towards these higher persons from whom he learns, as 
the family law, embodied possibly in the father, stands towards 
him. 

Now I do not mean that the child sees all this in the terms 
in which I have described what he ‘sees.’ He does not see 
anything clearly. He simply feels puzzled at the richness of 
the indications of personal behavior that pour in upon him. 
But the very puzzle of these situations is just the essential 
thing. It means that the categories of personality which 
he has so far acquired, the two selves which exhaust the pos- 
sible modes of behavior he is able to depict to himself in 
thought, are really inadequate. Here in these situations of his 
father and mother is more personal suggestion, which is still 
quite ‘ projective.’ It is personal; things do not show it. But 
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it is not yet understood. The self of habit, no less than the 
self of accommodation, is thrust aside, as he sees his mother’s 
sorrow when she refuses him the biscuit; and there must needs 
be some other type of personal behavior, some other thought of 


a self, or character must after all remain to him a chaotic, 


capricious thing. 

We may ask, before we attempt to find a way for the child 
to extricate himself from this confusion in his thought of per- 
sonality, whether he has in his own experience any analogies 
which will help him to assimilate the new suggestive elements. 
And our observation is very superficial if we do not light upon 
a very evident thing in his life; the thing he has come to under- 
stand something about every time he odeys. This is so evidently 
a thing of value that psychologists long ago struck upon it. 
The ‘word of command’ is to Bain the schoolmaster to 
morality. By it the child gets the habit of personal subjection 
which, when he illustrates it reflectively, shows itself as morality. 
This, I think, is true as far as the function of the ‘schoolmaster’ 
is concerned; but much more than this schoolmaster is needed 
to school the agent boy to morality. How it works, however, 
another appeal to the growing sense of self will serve to show. 
_ Whenever he obeys, the boy has forced in upon him a situa- 
tion which his thoughts of himself are not adequate to interpret. 
He is responding neither to his habitual self nor to his accom- 
modating self. Not to the former, for if the thing he is told to 
do is something he does not want to do, his habits, his private 
preferences are directly violated. And he is not acting out his 
accommodating self simply, just in proportion as it comes hard 
to do what he is told to do. If this self held all the room in his 
consciousness, then obedience would be companionship, and 
command would be no more than approval. No, it is really his 
private habitual self that is mainly present; the other being a 
forced product, if, by dint of schooling in submission, his obedi- 
ence becomes so free and unconstrained as to be there at all. 

Besides these elements, his two selves, then, what more is there 
to the child? Why, @ dominating other self, a new alter, is 
there; that is the important thing. And what does it mean? 
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It means, in the first instance, a line of conduct on his part 
which the obedience represents. But in this line of conduct 
we now have the real schoolmaster to the boy. It is by it that 
the boy learns more about character, precisely as, by his spon- 
taneous imitations at the earlier stage, he established lines of 
conduct which taught him more about character. At this stage 
also, his intelligence is not so rudimentary as at the earlier 
one. It does not take him long to learn certain great things. 
By the actions he does through obedience, he learns the mean- 
ing of these actions — how they feel, what good or evil results 
they lead to. And in all his learning by this agency, he learns 
above all the great lesson essential to the development of his 
thought of self: that there is a something always present, an 
atmosphere, a circle of common interest, a family propriety, a 
mass of accepted tradition; this ts his first view of the socius. 
For a long time it is embodied as a matter of course in the 
persons whom he obeys. And the social limitations which 
these persons represent are not always coextensive or parallel. 
His father and mother often embody very different family 
spirits to him. And it is only after many tentative adjustments, 
mistaken efforts to please, excesses of duty in one direction, 
and instances of rebellion in other directions, that he learns the 
essential agreements of the different persons who set law over 
him. 

Now this is a new thought of self. Howcan it be otherwise 
when all its origin is from persons, and all its characters are 
learned only by the efforts of the struggling hero to realize 
their meaning by his own actions? Apart from the elements of 
a possible self, there is absolutely nothing. It is his actions 
felt, added to, and made to illustrate the actions of others, with 
which he fills his consciousness when he thinks of it. And in 
each of his straining efforts to obey, to do what he is told to 
do, his success or failure is a further defining of the limitations 
of one or the other of his old selves, and in so far the creation 
of a new self. 

Now this new self arises, as we have seen, right out of the 
competitions, urgencies, inhibitions of the old. Suppose a boy 
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who has once obeyed the command to let an apple alone, com- 
ing to confront the apple again, when there is no one present 
to make him obey. There is his private, greedy, habitual self, 
eyeing the apple; there is also the spontaneously suggestible, 
accommodating, imitative self over against it, mildly prompting 
him to do as his father said and let the apple alone; and there 
is — or would be, if the obedience had taught him no new 
thought of self —the quick victory of the former. But now a 
lesson has been learned. There arises a thought of one who 
obeys, who has no struggle in carrying out the behests of the 
father. This may be vague; his habit may be yet weak in the 
absence of persons and penalties, but it is there, however weak. 
And it is not merely the faint imitation of an obedient self which 
he does not understand. It carries within it, it is true, all 
the struggle of the first obedience, all the painful protests of 
the private greedy self, all the smoke of the earlier battle-field. 
But while he hesitates, it is not merely the balance of the old 
forces that makes him hesitate; it is the sense of the new, 
better, obedient self hovering before him. A few such fights 
and he begins to grow accustomed to the presence of something 
in him which represents his father, mother, or in general, the 
law-giving personality. So, as he understands the meaning of 
obedience better, through his own acting out of its behests 
in varied circumstances, the projective elements of the alter 
which thus sets law to him, become subjective. The socius 
becomes more and more intimate as a law-abiding self of his 
own. 

Then, with this self in him, he proceeds to do with it what we 
always do with our selves; he ‘ejects’ it into all the other mem- 
bers of the family and of his social circle. He expects, and 
rightly too, that each brother and sister will have the same 
responsibility to the Zeitgeist that he has — will reverence the 
same Penates. He exacts the same obediences to father and 
mother that he himself renders. It is amusing to see the jeal- 
ousy with which one child in a family will watch the others, and 
see that they do not transgress the law of the family. If the 
father makes an exception of one little being he is quickly 
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brought up by the protests of other little beings. It is a beau- 
tiful piece of evidence to the essential truthfulness of the process 
depicted above, where it was said that the alter is one with the 
ego as a self, and that it is impossible for the child to attach 
predicates to the one without, zpso facto, attaching the same 
predicates to the other. To say that little brother need not 
obey, when I am called on to obey, is to say that little brother 
is in some way not a person, that is all. So we constantly 
have to explain to our children ‘the dollie cannot feel,’ ‘the 
leather elephant cannot eat,’ ‘ the woolly dog need not be beaten 
when he gets in the way.’ ‘These things,’ in short, we say to 
our children, ‘are not selves; they have the shapes of possible 
selves, it may be, and they have so far served as convenient 
alters for us to practise on, but they need not be expected to 
take up with you the responsibilities of family life.’ 

So, once born in the fire and smoke of personal friction, the 
socius lives, a presence of which the child can never rid him- 
self. It is the germ of the ideals of life, the measure of the 
life to come, both in this world and the next; for it is this self 
that the child thereafter pursues in all his development, making 
it his only to find that it is farther beyond him. He is “ ever 
learning, but never coming to a knowledge of the truth.” 

Taking up the sense of morality, therefore, — the sense that 
we mean when we use the word ‘ought,’ — we now have it. 
Let the child continue to act by the rule of either of his former 
partial selves, —the private habitual self or the accommodating 
capricious self of impulse and sympathy, — and this new ideal 
of a self, a self that fulfils law, comes up to call him to 
account. My father, says the child, knows and would say what 
and how; and later, when the father-self has proved not to 
know all whats and all hows, then my teacher, my book, my 
inspired writer, my God, knows what and how still. In so far 
as I have learned from him, I also know; and this I expect you, 
my brother, my friend, my alter, to know too, for our common 
life together. And the sense of this my self of conformity to 
what he teaches and would have me do —this is, once for all, 
my conscience. 
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We do not need to develop in this place a complete theory of 
the adult conscience: that would be outside our topic. But no 
account of the development of the sense of self, or of the social 
) conditions under which the sense of self arises and grows, 
i would be adequate which left out this highest reach of the 
child’s constructiveness. We are wont to think that we can 
| fi | draw lines in the attainments of mind, interpret so far and 
| | ) leave the rest over; but the surging activities of stimulation and | 
Wy response pass right over our boundary lines, and we find the | 
| germs of the higher impregnating the lower stages. The child, 
Ht) when once this sense of a self which is not but ought to be, 

comes to him, does everything under its law — whether his t 
) action conform to what he understands of it or whether he 
oy disobey and offend it. He is henceforth never innocent with 
| the innocence of neutrality. He must think of the better with 
sorrow if he choose the worse, and of the worse with joy if he 
| choose the better; and when he makes his act only in response 
to the measure of good which he sees, taking a step in the 
dark, still there is with him the necessary conviction of a self 
that he groped for, but did not find,—a law behind the chaos 
of his struggle. 

It is enough, in this connection, that one or two truths regard- 
ing the nature of this ethical self should remain in mind. It is, 
first of all, a slow attainment of the child. He gets it only by 
getting certain other thoughts of self first. Then it takes on 
various forms, each held to only to be superseded in turn by 
something higher and richer. The obligation to obey it is also 
slow in its rise. It is a function of the self —this self, the 
socius — just as the tendency to yield to the behests of habit 
or of sympathy are simply functions, the motor side of their 
respective contents. The ‘ought’ comes right up out of the 
i ‘must.’ Transfer the self to be obeyed from the environment 
| to the inner throne, make it an ego instead of an alter, and 
its authority is not a whit changed in nature; it is exactly the ' 
same thing in the one case as in the other. Something of its 
executive compulsion is gone; it is one of the very intimate 
differences between an ego and an alter, that the ego is its own 
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impulsion while the alter brings compulsion; and as the alter 
aspect of the new self becomes more and more adequately 
assimilated, this difference grows more emphatic. The devel- 
oped ethical sense needs less and less to appeal to an alter 
self, an authority, a holy oracle, to execute the ought of con- 
science; it gets itself more and more promptly executed by its 
own inner impulsion. A history of the great world-religions, 
or of the inner form of their deities, might be written on the 
basis of this movement in the form of the ethical self, which 
also implicates the social Zettge?st. 

And a second point to be borne in mind: that as the socius 
in the mind of the child expands, there is the constant tendency 
to make it real—to eject it——in some concrete form in the 
social group. The father, mother, nurse are apt to be the first 
embodiment of social law, and their conduct, interpreted through 
obedience and imitation, the first ethical standard. And as the 
child finds one man or woman inadequate to the growing com- 
plications of the case, other concrete selves are erected in 
the same way. The church, the state, the popular vote, the 
kin-z, the literature of a period, —all these are choice reposi- 
tories of the ejected ethical self. Public opinion is our modern 
expression for the most pervasive form of this spirit, or for the 
purely social form of it. 

Then a third point: we may ask what the law is which we 
find this self embodying. And we get a twofold answer. Most 
comprehensively it may be said that the law is in one sense 
always the realized self of somebody. Apart from a self it can 
be nothing. It must come out of somebody’s apprehension of 
the social situation and the requirements of the case. The 
parents themselves over against the rest of the family are usually 
the source of family law. But that they are held to the actual 
socius —to the relationships existing between them and the 
others —is seen in any attempts they may make to transcend 
these relationships. Suppose that the father commands each 
of the family to dance the highland fling and then to write a 
book. Whether the first of these commands be obeyed, depends 
on whether he has had a right to include in his sense of the 
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a alter-personalities of the family, the accomplishment in ques- 
tion. And, as to the second, it is likely that he will get a laugh 
iy for his pains. 
i But further, the law, thus tempered by the thought of the 
other selves involved, is a function of the socius-consciousness > 
i in each of its two aspects. It is ‘ projective’ to the child when 
| | he first receives it and submits himself to it. He does not yet 
| understand it; it requires him to act blindly. He, in his individ- 
lq ‘ual capacity, is not a judge of the wisdom or appropriateness of 
} it. The other person sets it, the self in whom he is then find- 
| ing his socius realized ; and the child is properly social only 
i if he submit, even if he has to be made properly social by | 
| being compelled to submit. And the other aspect of the law > 
| is equally important, that set by the other thought of self which 
| the socius includes, the ‘ejective’ embodiment of the law. 
After the child has obeyed, and learned by obedience, he 
himself sets the law of the house for the other members of it. 
And the law then becomes ‘common law,’ inasmuch as it is 
engrained in the very thought of the better self of every mem- 
ber of the social group. All commands and behests which are 
_ not thus embodied in the spirit of the whole, are yet to a degree 
really only the reflection of the highest thought of self in the 
group, that of the father; if to the others these have not yet 
become ‘common law,’ the common dictates of the common 
social self, that is because the individuals are yet immature 
members of the circle or family. Put briefly, all law must arise 
somewhere in the family from the legitimate development of | 
the social self; and it is realized, or obeyed as law, only as the 
members of the family come each in his turn to mould his social 
self into intelligent observance of it, and intelligent enforcement 
of it. And the family is typical of the community. 
And a final observation is this: there is, as was intimated 
above, a sense in which the socius, the social self, and with it 
the ethical self, is a self of habit. If this thought of self which 
we are calling the ‘socius’ really be, in so far as the child under- 
stands his own thought of it, a sense of his denials of both his 
lower unsocial selves —the self of private interest and the self 
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of accommodation — in favor of a law set him by an alter, then 
this very attitude must become to a degree a habit, a tendency 
to look for a higher law, a moving toward some higher authority. 
But it isa habit of acting, not a habit of action. It involves the 
most acutely painful and difficult violations of old habits of 
action, It is then a habit of violating habits —that is the 
relation of morality to habit. And it is an interesting side-light 
on the method of the rise of the successive selves by imitation 
and submission, that in the lower stages of evolution we find 
the organism working under the same subtlety. The organism 
develops only by cultivating the habit of imitating; while the 
very value of imitation is that by it the organism acquires new 
accommodations by breaking up habits already acquired. The 
organism must be ready, by a habit of acting, to undo the habits 
of action it already has. And the origin of the moral sense by 
this method shows it to be an imitative function. We do right 
by imitating a larger self whose injunctions run counter to the 


tendencies of our partial selves. J. Marx Batpwi. 
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THE NATURE OF EMOTION. 


HE object of this article is to’set forth, as fully as space 
permits, the arguments in favor of a position which was 
mentioned incidentally in the January number of J/ind, 1894. 
An inquiry into the nature of emotion cannot be deemed 
altogether superfluous at the present time. While most psy- 
chologists agree in maintaining that the phenomenon is expli- 
cable in terms of more primary aspects of mind, they appear to 
be wholly at variance in regard to the elements from which the 
supposed product is derived. Emotion has been described as ‘a 
coalition of sensational effects with one another and with ideas’ 
(Bain) ; organic sensation (Lange) ; pleasure-pain, pure and 
simple (Horwicz); a fusion of feeling and organic sensation 
(Kiilpe); pleasure-pain in combination with cognition (Lehmann, 
Hoffding); a mass of sensuous and representative material with 
a predominant affective tone (Sully); tendency to activity (God- 
fernaux); a strong primary feeling of pleasure or pain, accom- 


‘panied by a change in the course of ideas, and strengthened 


by the feelings associated with the ideas called up (Wundt); 
rank feeling of excitement (James!); a complete psychosis 
involving cognition, pleasure-pain, and conation (Ward). Few 
writers, moreover, keep consistently to one point of view. Bain 
begins with a combination of various sensations and ideas, 
though the process of ‘transformation’ is admitted to be some- 
what obscure. It appears, however, that the sensational stimu- 
lus is not always necessary, and that love, anger, and possibly 
fear, are “original fountains of sentiment or feeling.” ? Then 
emotion is classed, along with Intellect and Action, as one 
of the chief divisions of the mental powers.’ Finally, we find 
that particular emotions are defined in terms of pleasure-pain 
or impulse. Wundt, after expounding the theory already 


1 Psychological Review, i, 5. p. §25- Jbid., p. 95- 
2 Emotions and Will (30 ed.), p. 73- * Jbid., pp. 142, 173, 177- 
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referred to, tells us that “the universal animal impulses are 
the earliest forms of emotion.” ! H6ffding and others show 
the same tendency to depart from their original position, and 
to identify emotion more or less closely with impulse.? 

The root of the trouble seems to be that emotion is explained 
away before a serious effort is made to ascertain with accuracy 
its real nature. In attempting to rectify this omission, we 
must begin with an examination of the fact as it appears in 
consciousness. It is evident that direct observation alone 
affords absolutely reliable information with regard to the quali- 
tative distinctions of psychical states. We can, of course, sup- 
plement the results obtained by the use of this method. If, for 
example, the phenomenon under investigation not only seems 
fundamentally distinct from other aspects of mind, but is found 
in addition to have special conditions and effects, the testimony 
of introspection gains in objective validity. The application of 
the direct method to emotion is not so hopeless an undertaking 
as one is accustomed to imagine. All emotions do not involve 
commotion, and the less violent states can be accurately 
observed. 

The simplest and most natural way of opening the inquiry 
will be to take concrete instances. When hate, for example, is 
aroused, into what constituents can the total consciousness of 
the moment be resolved? Under certain circumstances we can 
distinguish at once the cognition of the object, the pain of the 
injury or series of injuries, the awareness of certain organic 
disturbances, and an impulse towards a definite course of action. 
But the statement that we hate a person is not equivalent to the 
assertion that we are pained, know the cause, have various 
organic sensations, and feel impelled to act in a particular 
manner. Nor can hate be identified with any one of these 
elements or any combination of them. It implies that, in con- 
sequence of his actions with reference to us, we feel disposed 
towards some one in a certain way, and that, as a result of this 
feeling-attitude, actions of a special sort and these alone appeal 


1 Menschen- und Thierseele (1892), pp. 421-2; Creighton and Titchener’s trans., 
pp. 386-7. 2 Psychology, English trans., p. 235. 
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tous. The ‘plain man,’ in describing his state of mind, will 
say that he has bad feelings towards the individual, ‘feels as if 
he could’ inflict on him all manner of harm. Similarly, liking 
or affection for a person is not the idea of the object, the 
pleasure received, the expectation of further benefits, the aware- 
ness of various physical processes, or any combination of these. 
Here again we find a disposition towards the object which 
cannot be expressed in terms of mere intellectual or practical 
attitude. It is a feeling in reference to the object which 
is dependent on the intellectual attitude, and conditions the 
practical. 

The observation of every emotional state will yield the same 
result, and we seem to have here a mental fact fundamentally 
distinct from the ultimate aspects.of mind commonly recognized.! 
The existence and nature of this distinction will become more 
evident if we imagine an individual who is composed psychically 
of cognition, pleasure-pain, and conation. Such a being, when 
injured, might judge it advisable to retaliate, on the ground 
that if he does not he may be attacked again. Or, on general 
principles of abstract justice, he might deem it right to act 
towards the offender as the latter has acted towards him. But 
he would have no intense ill-feeling towards the aggressor, 
prompting him, apart from all deliberation and calculation of 
consequences, to adopt a particular line of conduct. His atti- 
tude would be similar to that of the ideal judge in the act of 
sentencing a criminal according to the general principles of law. 
We might assume that he had inherited an instinct of retalia- 
tion, or that he was so constituted as to take pleasure in giving 
pain in return for injury. But in neither case would his action 

1 I am aware that few psychologists identify emotion with any one of the men- 
tal aspects mentioned above. This circumstance, indeed, justifies the present 
investigation. ‘Taking my stand on the difference which is almost universally 


admitted, I seek to determine what it is before proceeding to estimate its 
significance. 

2 As a matter of fact, this pleasure can only be explained by reference to emo- 
tion. Retaliation is pleasant when hate is in the ascendant; otherwise there is no 
pleasure in the mere act of inflicting pain. The delight in cruelty as such is but 
an apparent exception to the rule. Habitual indulgence in an emotion will 
create a special tendency to action. If this propensity be firmly established, the 
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be accompanied by any malevolent feeling towards the object. 
Or, again, he might be moved to activity by the pain involved, 
but in that case he would seek immediate relief! It cannot 
be asserted that he would invariably attain this end by inflict- 
ing suffering on the author of the pain ; but if he resorted to 
retaliation with this purpose in view, he would proceed with 
the same lack of ill-will which the hunter displays when he kills 
an animal to relieve the pangs of hunger. 

As this imaginary individual would be destitute of all malev- 
olent feeling, he would likewise be incapable of affection or 
gratitude. If he were agreeably affected by one of his fellows, 
he might cognize the pleasure-giving agent as a worthy kind of 
being, and return the favor from a sense of justice, or with a 
view to future benefits. His action, however, would not be 
prompted by any kindly disposition towards the individual con- 
cerned. He would regard the latter in a purely intellectual 
manner as a series of sensations involving, according to all 
probability, a personality like himself —a personality which 
has been the means of causing him enjoyment. On the other 
hand, he would turn on himself the same cold, cognitive gaze. 
His actions would give him pleasure if they harmonized with 
his interests or ideals, but there would be no responsive pride 
or self-complacency. 

It is evident that a being of this sort would lack one of the 
springs of action which plays so large a part in our life, both 


need of satisfying it will of itself be a sufficient stimulus to activity. Purely 
malevolent action, therefore, though it may seem to be independent of malevo- 
lent emotion, is yet derived from it. It can be shown also to bear traces of 
its origin, for (1) ill-feeling tends to appear during the course of the action, and 
(2) the individual who derives pleasure from cruelty is delighted if he can find or 
make some pretext which will rouse ill-feeling against his victim. The habit of 
malevolent action is strengthened also by such incidental accompaniments as the 
pleasures of power and contrast. If the position here advocated is not adopted, 
we must simply assume, as ultimate and inexplicable facts, pleasure in paining 
others and pleasure in giving pleasure. This in itself is rather a lame conclusion, 
and it becomes still more unsatisfactory when we note that it renders insoluble the 
problem of explaining why one of these principles comes into play at one time and 
its opposite at another. 

1 In regard to this statement with reference to pain-prompted action, see Ward, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, xx, p.71; Spencer, Principles of Psychology, i, p. 280, etc. 
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directly and indirectly. And though he might perform the 
actions to which emotions prompt, he would never be driven 
along, regardless of everything, simply because one course 
alone seemed to satisfy his feeling at the moment. Further, 
there would always be this fundamental difference between 
him and the actual human being, that his attitude to other 
persons and things could only be intellectual and practical.! 
Since pleasure-pain ends in the self, and has no outward 
reference,? when he faced a person or event he could only cog- 
nize the fact in a certain way, and act accordingly. The nature 
of the cognitive attitude would undoubtedly be influenced by 
the pleasure-pain received, but it would still remain purely 
cognitive. 

When we thus eliminate everything but cognition, pleasure- 
pain, and conation, the distinctive character of emotion comes 
to light more prominently. I have used the term ‘feeling- 
attitude’ to indicate, not to define, this apparently unique aspect 
of mind. The word ‘feeling’ expresses subjectivity and diffu- 
sedness. Emotion is subjective in much the same sense as 
pleasure-pain. It is a centrally initiated reaction, however, while 


the latter is pure receptivity. Briefly, the one is subjectivity 


as reaction ; the other is subjectivity as receptivity. The word 
‘attitude’ is employed to mark this distinction, and to empha- 
size the fact that emotion, in virtue of its character as reaction, 
has what might be termed ‘objective reference.” We may 
say, then, that emotion is the subjective response which appears 
when we react in view of a situation instead of being passively 
affected by it. This response is not a mere impulse or tend- 
ency to act ; it is a mood or state of feeling in regard to the 
object, on account of which special modes of conduct appeal to 
us with a force they do not possess on other occasions. Im- 
pulses and volitions arise in consequence, for particular motor- 
ideas thus become dominant. These ideas gain this ascendency, 


1 This would be more generally acknowledged if psychologists would substitute 
their various formulas for the ordinary terms used in reference to the emotions. 
The fact is surreptitiously introduced under cover of the word, and statements 
thus appear plausible that would otherwise seem rather strained. 

2 Bradley, A/ind, 1888, p. 3; Héffding, Outlines of Psychology, p. 234. 
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however, simply because they are in harmony with that phase 
of subjectivity which is prominent at the time.! 


In order to determine the nature of emotion more accurately 
we shall contrast it with the other aspects of mind in turn. 
In this connection cognition can be treated briefly. A cogni- 
tive state is not merely a subjective event with a place in the 
series of psychical occurrences. It reports the existence and 
nature of something, and thus has a reference beyond itself. 
This reference is its most prominent feature, and its factual 
nature as a psychical event falls into the background. Emo- 
tion, it is evident, has not the objective reference which per- 
tains to cognition. It has the outward direction which is 
characteristic of all reaction. Moreover, it is not so much an 
isolated activity as the actual being of the individual in a cer- 
tain phase or aspect. For this reason its factual character asa 
psychical event is obtruded on consciousness. Naturally this 
awareness of subjectivity is not so strong as in the case of 
pleasure-pain, for there is an outward direction and a fixing of 
the attention on some object. This consciousness is always 
present, however, except in a few exceptional cases, and even 
then the obliteration is but momentary. 

This leads naturally to the discussion of the contrast between 
emotion and pleasure-pain, for the latter is also subjective in a 
special sense. It is pure receptivity, however, and thus lacks 
that outward direction which emotion as reaction possesses. 
It is mere result, an effect coming from the object and ending 
in the self. Emotion, on the contrary, is an attitude we adopt. 
We are pained or pleased 4y something, and have emotion 
towards something. The distinction is embodied in the struc- 
ture of language. 

That emotion has an outward reference has frequently been 
admitted,? but the significance of the fact has not been fully 


1 What the agent cannot do in ‘cold blood’ seems to him the only thing to do 
when his passions are aroused. 

2 Cf. Hume, 7reatise (Green & Grose ed.), ii, pp. 78, 121; Héffding, Psychology, 
P- 234; James, Principles of Psychology, ii, p. 313; Lehmann, Haufigesetse des 
Gefiihlslebens, pp. 19, 116-7. 
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recognized. It is often supposed, for instance, that a combina- 
tion of cognition and pleasure-pain explains everything. If 
simple coexistence be all that is meant, it would be easy to 
show, on the evidence of introspection, that emotion is not 
merely the simultaneous presence of the elements in question. 
On this view, moreover, it is difficult to explain how pleasure- 
pain and cognition can be present together while emotion is 
absent, for this is the state of affairs when we are ‘hurt,’ z.¢., 
pained but not angry, at the conduct of a friend. If, on the 
other hand, some process is implied, it would surely be better 
to say that when the factors mentioned are present they con- 
dition the appearance of something else. If we treat pleasure- 
pain and cognition, not as antecedents or conditions, but as 
constituents which enter into some quasi-chemical combination, 
emotion would have a double claim to be regarded as a unique 
element of consciousness. As product it would have a charac- 
ter all its own, and the process would be miraculous. 

That emotion is a central reaction, and in this respect dif- 
ferent from pleasure-pain, is another position which has been 
admitted! without a full appreciation of its consequences. As 
.it is of vital importance, it will be well to indicate the argu- 
ments in its favor. In the first place, it is obvious that emotion 
is subject to that law of activity which we call the principle of 
habit. The more frequently an emotion is indulged in, the 
smaller is the stimulus necessary to call it forth. When we say 
a person is timorous, irascible, or affectionate, we mean that he 
has a certain emotional habit, in virtue of which fear, anger, or 
affection is readily aroused. Such habits constitute the temper- 
ament or disposition of the individual, and may be acquired or in- 
herited. As temperament is simply tendency to reaction, it is 
easy to see how it can be inherited. Now pleasure-pain does 
not become habitual, in the sense that it becomes by repetition 
more easily excited. On the contrary, it comes under the influ- 
ence of the principle of habituation (which is a very different 
thing), and thus tends to become weaker when repeated. 

Further, while the circumstances are in themselves emotion- 

1 Cf. Sully, Human Mind, ii, pp. 91, 93- 
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ally exciting, emotion may be inhibited, or at all events appre- 
ciably affected, by a consideration of the propriety of indulging 
it. Anger may be checked or totally inhibited by a perception 
of the consequences it might entail, and any passion tends to 
subside if the agent feels that he is making himself ridiculous. 
On the other hand, no abstract reflections on the uselessness 
of the thing will get rid of the pain of toothache, if the nervous 
agitation continues. No general consideration of the evil 
results of pain will affect the disagreeable effect produced by 
an ill-proportioned building so long as the ugly object remains 
within the field of vision. We can influence pleasure-pain only 
by dealing with its conditions, whereas we can restrain emotion 
when its normal conditions are present. And if certain points 
of view have become habitual, certain emotions will be habitu- 
ally suppressed on all ordinary occasions. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to point out that a merely passive effect cannot be con- 
trolled in this way, and that a reaction alone can be affected by 
a perception of the consequences it involves. In view of these 
facts, it is significant to observe that we feel more responsible 
for emotion than for pleasure-pain. We may be ashamed of 
being angry, but we are never really ashamed of being pained. 
This is inexplicable save on the assumption that emotion is reac- 
tion, for we can identify ourselves only with our own activity, not 
with an effect imposed on us from without. .It is worthy of 
note in this connection that individuals differ much more in 
emotion than in hedonic sensibility. Finally, attention may 
be drawn to certain phrases and modes of speech. We talk of 
‘instinctive ’! fear or dislike, ‘involuntary’ or ‘grudging ’ admir- 
ation, ‘unmotived’ hate, ‘unbridled’ passion, ‘outburst’ of 
emotion. This language would be absurd if emotion were not 
a reaction, and it is absurd if applied to pleasure-pain. We 
cannot speak of an ‘unmotived’ pain, or an ‘outburst’ of 
pleasure. We are justified in concluding, therefore, that 
pleasure-pain is simply the way in which things affect us, while 


It is the feeling which is instinctive, not any action. The feeling may arise 
instinctively in circumstances which render a new line of action necessary. In 
such cases, of course, there can be no instinctive action, and in other cases all 
action appropriate to the emotion may be inhibited. 
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emotion is the manner in which we react. The latter is an 
element of our own character, while the former is mainly an 
expression of the psychical nature which we share with others. 

If we turn now to the conditions of the two phenomena we 
shall find that they are entirely distinct, as might indeed be 
inferred from the results already attained. Pleasure and pain 
depend upon harmony! and discord respectively. Lehmann 
maintains that anything causes pain which is in conflict with 
the conditions of mental or physical existence, and that the 
opposite holds in the case of pleasure.? This is true, but it 
does not go far enough. Many things affect us agreeably or 
the reverse, merely in virtue of their relation to the aspect of 
our nature which is for the time being in evidence. If we are 
gloomy, gayety displeases us; and the same action will cause 
pleasure or pain according as hate or kindly feeling is dominant. 
As Shaftesbury puts it, “the man in anger has a different 
happiness from the man in love.” ® 

While mere discord and harmony are thus the conditions of 
pleasure-pain, they do not determine emotion. Whatever is at 
variance with the individual’s interests or wishes causes pain, 


_ but anger does not appear until he feels that he is ‘injured.’ 


Any bodily disorder is painful, but the sense of danger must 
be present before fear is aroused. Admiration and contempt 
imply the recognition of worth and its opposite respectively. 
Hate presupposes that the object of the feeling is cognized as 
a hostile personality. <A situation becomes emotionally effec- 
tive, therefore, only if it is viewed under some general aspect. 
The detail as such, while possessing hedonic potentialities, is 
irrelevant. That emotion depends upon the point of view 
adopted, is obscured by the fact that it may become habitual. 
It may thus take the form of a reflex response to presentation, 
and, in extreme cases, may burst forth without any external 
provocation whatever. 


1*Harmony’ is taken in its widest sense, to include all that is not discordant. 
Cf. Bradley, Mind, 1888, p. 7. 

2 Die Hauptgesetze des Gefiihislebens, pp. 150-1. 

8 Characteristics (5th ed.), i, p. 296. 
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A variety of emotions is possible, therefore, in a situation 
that remains objectively the same. The sight of suffering 
causes pain, but, while the disagreeable effect remains, anger, 
pity, or contempt may arise according to the way in which the 
situation is regarded. Similarly while defeat is, and remains, 
unpleasant, we may admire an opponent if we attend to the 
skill displayed, or dislike him if he appears to us merely as the 
cause of a disagreeable result. Of course these different points 
of view bring new elements of discord and harmony into promi- 
nence, and thus, in an incidental and secondary way, condition 
pleasure-pain as well. On the other hand, they influence emo- 
tion directly. In the one case, they change the object which 
stands in relation to us, and thus indirectly affect its hedonic 
power; in the other, they supply a reason and justification 
for a particular reaction. 

We have seen that an emotion may be inhibited, by a vivid 
perception of the effects it might produce, even when its 
normal conditions are in operation. This possibility of direct 
control does not exist in the case of pleasure-pain ; and it thus 
illustrates in a striking way the difference in the conditions of 
the two phenomena. In certain cases, also, an emotion can 
be accounted for only on the ground that a need was felt for 
reacting in that way. As Bain remarks, “the irascible temper 
in a state of surcharge does not need an actual offender”’ ;! 
“the temperament overflowing with tender emotion finds many 
things to love.” ? It is important also to note that the same 
consideration may affect emotion and pleasure-pain in different 
ways. That one has been injured by a friend, is a reflection 
that may check anger or ill-feeling, while adding to the pain. 
Finally, as we have already pointed out, emotion itself may be 
in one sense a condition of pleasure-pain. It is at times the 
self in relation to which things are harmonious or discordant. 

Since hedonic effect is determined by harmony and discord, 
and the latter can differ only in intensity, it is natural to suppose 
that pleasure and pain have only quantitative differences. This 
is the position which is most generally accepted by psychologists 

1 Emotions and Will, p. 189. 2 Jbid., p. 281. 
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; at the present day.!_ On the other hand, evidence can be adduced 

| to prove that emotion exhibits qualitative distinctions. First 

| there is the testimony of introspection, and in a case like this, 

as Kiilpe maintains,? it is to introspection that the final appeal 

must be made. So far as direct observation is concerned, it 

may confidently be asserted that fear, hate, contempt, are as 

distinct from one another as blue, red, green. In both cases 

ial the assertion of qualitative distinction rests on the same basis, 

and has the same justification. Further, while every pain may 

be set down to discord and every pleasure to harmony, the pri- 

mary emotions must be referred to conditions that are in each 

case specifically distinct. The recognition of worth, for instance, 

is entirely different from the sense of injury or the conscious- ’ 
ness of danger. What holds for the conditions holds for the 
effects. While pleasures or pains always prompt to activity of 
the same sort,’ each primary emotion gives rise to a special mode 
of behavior. There is nothing in common between the actions 
due to anger, fear, contempt, admiration, hate, and affection. 
It is also noteworthy that the different emotions are marked off 
by special names, while the various pleasures and pains are not 
. thus distinguished from one another. Ordinary language is 
not an infallible guide in matters of detail, but when it presents 
us with a broad general fact of this sort its testimony cannot 
be entirely ignored. It is scarcely necessary to add that 

emotions cannot be classed simply as pleasurable or painful. ' 
No emotion has the same hedonic character throughout. A 
certain degree of fear is stimulating, and therefore pleasurable ; 
and an outburst of rage may be distinctly agreeable.* Affection 
may be painful in the sense that it may be accompanied by greater 
pain than pleasure. While hate in its initial stages involves a 
large element of pain, it may in the end become exclusively 
pleasurable. ‘The thought of revenge is sweet,’ especially when 


1 Cf. Ward, Encyclopaedia Britannica, xx, p. 71; Bradley, Mind, 1888, p. 2; 
Sully, Human Mind, ii, p. 7; Lehmann, Hauftgesetse des Gefiihlslebens, p. 124; ? 
Kiillpe, Grundriss der Psychologie, p. 246. 2 Grundriss, p. 333- 

8 Cf Ward, Encyclopaedia Britannica, xx, p. 71. 

* Sully, Human Mind, ii, pp. 94, 95- 

5 Cf. Horwicz, Psychologische Analysen, ii, pp. 448, 460. 
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backed by the consciousness of power, and the emotion heightens 
general activity and is thus in itself a source of pleasure. 

We may now consider the influence which pleasure-pain and 
emotion exert on action. If a state of consciousness is pleas- 
ant, we seek to retain it; if painful, we seek to get rid of it. 
When we act from pleasure or pain, we act in reference fo 
them. An effect on our own subjective state is invariably the 
end in view. Can we apply this in the case of emotion? Is 
vengeance desired because it puts an end to hate? Can a 
parent be said to make sacrifices for his children’s benefit in 
order to maintain his affection for them? Is it true that a 
patriot lays down his life for the purpose of preserving his love 
of country? This seems somewhat absurd, and the reason is 
not hard to find. We have already pointed out that an emo- 
tion has no constant hedonic character. It may be pleasurable 
at one time and painful at another. Yet the action which it 
prompts ts always the same. Whether hate be painful or the 
reverse, it always impels the agent to actions of hostility. This 
proves conclusively enough that emotion is a principle of action 
entirely different from pleasure-pain in its mode of operation. 
The distinction is specially prominent when the two principles 
come into direct conflict. Pity is thus at variance with the pain 
which is always associated with it. The former directs atten- 
tion to the disagreeable object, while the latter moves us in 
the opposite direction, and impels us to banish the unpleasing 
spectacle from consciousness. Moreover, the intensity and 
extent of emotion-prompted action are often out of all propor- 
tion to the pleasure-pain involved. The actions of hate and 
affection alike usually bear no quantitative relation to the 
amount of pleasure or pain received or expected.” 

It is not difficult to ascertain the exact nature of the distinc- 
tion which thus obtrudes itself. Pleasure-pain is purely sub- 
jective, concentrates attention on itself, and naturally enough 
arouses activity dealing with the hedonic condition of the agent. 


1 Cf. Ward, Encyclopaedia Britannica, xx, p.71; Spencer, Principles of Psy- 
chology, i, p. 280; Héffding, Psychology, p. 274; Sidgwick, Methods of Ethics 
(4th ed.), pp. 44, 45. 2 Sidgwick, Methods of Ethics, p. 50. 
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Emotion, on the contrary, is an attitude or disposition towards 
something, directs attention outward, and therefore impels to 
action that has reference to an object. When the agent is 
entirely under the influence of emotion, he acts as he feels dis- 
posed towards the object, just because he is so disposed, and 
for no other reason. He is concerned with the object alone. 
The subject is in the background, the object all in all. The 
malevolent passions are as disinterested as the others. We 
‘lose ourselves’ in hate as in love. When hate is dominant 
the conduct of the individual is unselfish in precisely the same 
sense as it is unselfish when he is impelled by the opposite 
emotion. He may know that he is acting contrary to his own 
interests, but that does not affect him so long as hate retains 
its power.! 

Several writers have emphasized this characteristic of emo- 
tional action. Shaftesbury contends that interest does not 
govern the world, and that it is hard to believe that nothing is 
done in pure good-nature or kindness.2_ Hutcheson maintains 
that there is something in our nature which determines us to 
actions “ without any conception of them as good or as the means 
of preventing evil.’""®> He analyzes anger, and finds in it, besides 
the desire of obtaining reparation of the wrong and security 
for the future, ‘(a propensity to occasion misery to the offender, 
a determination to violence, even when there is no intention 
of any good to be obtained or evil avoided by this violence.” 
Tucker does not question the fact that emotion-prompted 
action is disinterested, but seeks to explain it in conformity 
with his hedonistic principles. Bain is very explicit on the 
point. ‘When a burst of strong emotion possesses the mind 

. . the usual course of volition is manifestly here perverted 
and paralyzed by some foreign influence.”’® This means that 
“the passions urge us on apparently without regard either to 
pain or to pleasure.”’® In discussing the propriety of arousing 


1 This should be taken into account whenever the origin of ‘altruistic’ conduct 
is under discussion. * Light of Nature, ch. xxi. 

2 Characteristics, i, pp. 115, 116. 5 Emotions and Wili, p. 380. 

3 The Passions, sec. 3. 6 Jbid., p. 383. 
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passion for some noble end, he says: “As regards the work 
to be done, nothing can be more effectual; as regards the 
happiness of the agent, the immolation is often remorseless.” ! 

We may now summarize the results obtained by this discus- 
sion of the contrast between pleasure-pain and emotion. Both 
are essentially subjective, but the former is an effect imposed 
from without, the latter is reaction. Consequently, while the 
one is mere result, ending in the self, the other has outward 
reference. The primary emotions are qualitatively distinct, but 
pleasures and pains differ from one another in quantity alone. 
The two phenomena are further distinguished by differences in 
conditions and in effect on action. We might add in conclusion 
that they seem mutually exclusive, and in extreme cases indeed 
absolutely incompatible. In an emotional paroxysm we are 
no longer conscious of pleasure or pain, and it is impossible to 
suffer an agony of pain and be emotionally excited at the same 
time. 

The relation between emotion and conation has already been 
indicated. When an emotion is aroused, some special line of 
conduct appeals to the agent with peculiar force, and a partic- 
ular motor idea thus gains a prominent place in consciousness. 
If this idea becomes dominant, and if no obstacles of any sort 
intervene, it is succeeded at once by the sensations attending 
the performance of the action. If any hindrance has to be 
overcome, an ‘impulse’ to action is felt ; if the obstacle be 
insurmountable, either temporarily or permanently, desire 
emerges. 

It is with these occasional antecedents of action that emotion 
has been frequently confounded. It is evident, however, that 
when the emotion-prompted action follows instantly neither 
desire nor impulse can appear. In such cases emotion is pres- 
ent when impulse and desire are absent. The latter, moreover, 
will be evoked in all cases where activity is impeded or inhibited. 
They may thus be present when emotion is absent, for the 
movement that encounters resistance may be determined by a 
fixed idea with no emotional accompaniment. In short, the 

1 Emotions and Will, p. 394- 
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conditions are not the same, and indeed emotion may itself be 
one of the conditions which give rise to impulse or desire. The 
sense of danger causes fear, but there is no ‘desire’ or ‘impulse’ 
to escape until the action is in some way obstructed, and the 
dominant motor idea which the tendency to action presupposes 
can only be accounted for by reference to the emotion. If we 
examine the phenomena as they appear in consciousness, the dis- 
tinction between them becomes very marked. Feeling-attitude, 
or the way in which we are disposed towards some person or 
event, has nothing in common with that peculiar consciousness 
of striving to do something which constitutes impulse; and it is 
immaterial whether the latter be regarded as muscular sensation 
or as the immediate awareness of outgoing activity. Nor can 
emotion be identified with that state of conscious want which 
we call ‘desire.’ The latter is a practical attitude towards 
some end which we have the inclination, but not the power, to 
realize immediately; the former is the feeling in reference to 
some object regarded as mere existence, not as end to be,real- 
ized. Desire thus involves a sense of conflict between the real 
and the ideal condition of the self, while emotion is, for the 
time, the real self with which things are felt to be in harmony 
or conflict. It must also be noted that emotion admits of 
qualitative distinctions, whereas every impulse is the same in 
kind, whatever be its source or object, and the same holds true 
of desire. 

The results which we have reached are: (1) that emotion is 
introspectively distinct from cognition, pleasure-pain, and cona- 
tion ; (2) that, in addition to its unique character as a conscious 
fact, it has special conditions and effects. It is thus not merely 
unanalyzable, but also irreducible, and must therefore be 
regarded as an ultimate and primary aspect of mind. The con- 
clusion will appear more plausible after the various methods of 
accounting for the emotional gwa/e have been examined. This 
criticism of current theories, however, must be reserved for 


another occasion. Davip Irons. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF THE GOOD. 


T is obvious, yet it must be premised, that the nature of the 
good does not rest in the mere things which are so 
described, but in the mental activity which seizes on them to 
feed itself. Thus the good is always an experiential aspect of 
things : that which in any wise satisfies or dissatisfies we call 
the generic good (equal to the good-bad).!_ In the generic good 
we see the experience as reaching beyond itself or reacting 
upon itself, that is, experience as consciously progressive or 
retrogressive. Yet in making the good experiential and 
subjective we do not imply that a thing is good because we 
’ desire it, rather that we desire it because it is good. It is not 
until the thing is appreciated as good that it can be desired, 
and this appreciation has often to be cultivated. If we desire 
to appreciate a so-called good, e.g., a noted painting, we may at 
length appreciate its goodness and so really desire it therefor. 
We are not capable of desiring a thing till we set a value on it. 
The savage does not desire a five-dollar bill until he learns that 
it will buy something that seems to him good, as tobacco. 
Whence, now, arises the good as a self-evident factor in ex- 
perience? Psychologically, we must seek the origin of the 
good in the bad; that is, the basis of our organic pleasures is the 
painful ancestral strenuousness whereby our pleasure-yielding 
organs were built up. By the most severely painful, effortful, 
tastings by unnumbered generations of ancestors, the taste- 
organs have been formed so that I now by my tongue, without 
effort, taste many things as ‘good.’ The psychic history of the 
good, as mental satisfaction, is that all pleasure is the fruit of 
pain, that the immediately bad, as effort-pain, is the seed of the 
ultimate good. Even common-sense points in this direction 
when it sees that ‘goods’ are the creation of toil. A good 


1 We, however, do not use the term in this generic sense, unless definitely so 
stated, but in the sense of the good as opposed to, or correlative of, the bad. 
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always costs ; and it is evident to all that the highest and most 
ideal goods of art, morality, science, and religion are the off- 
spring of exceptional natures at exceptional moments of pain- 
fully intense and costly creative activity, and that these goods 
are appreciated only by painful endeavor. This is not to deny 
that the highest efforts of experience may have some immediate 
return in a ‘feeling good,’ a self-satisfaction and self-approba- 
tion in work for its own sake ; yet obviously this is rather late 
in the history of experience. 

But the good is not only based subjectively on evil, it exists 
by doing objective evil: it bears an evil to the being yielding 
the good. Steak is good for me, but it is bad for the ox that I 
eat it. I have done harm to the tree in order that I may have a 
chairandabed. ‘The good of all life,’ and ‘ universal good,’ are 
inconsistent expressions ; for life is always cannibal. As for 
human civilization, it is the systematic and scientific robbery and 
enslavement of plants and animals. The seeds and substance of 
plants, as grains and fruits, the produce and substance of animals, 
as eggs and flesh, we divert from the natural and legitimate good 
of the plant and animal to our own good. The Buddhist, almost 


~ alone, shows a compunction for the animal. To get a good, we 


wrest the good-yielder out of its natural course. All nature, in 
being made to minister to us, in supplying us with goods, incurs 
a loss and an evil. We know not, but it may in some wise be a 
hurt that the elements and forces are subdued by man. The 
good, then, as service is so much loss to the servant. 

We see, then, the evil that the good does, that it has an evil 
side, that good to any being means bad to the being that yields 
the good. This may not be entirely general, and, under late 
conditions, an order may have in some cases grown up so that 
the yielder of the good is alike blessed with the receiver, ¢.g., 
nursing mother and child; yet, originally at least, the good given 
is a sacrifice, and in most cases remains so. But further the 
bad nature of the good is also exemplified in this, that the good 
has always a better. As a matter of experience, no matter how 
good we feel, we can conceive ourselves better off, and hence 
so far we may feel bad. The good is never the best, nor the 
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bad the worst : hence from one side all is bad (pessimism), from 
the other, all is good (optimism). 

On a general view it is plain that, in any system of finite 
beings interacting and absorbing each other, good and bad will 
be according as the individual’s experience is built up by the 
service of others, or as it merely serves the good of others, and 
so is pressed out of life ‘by others. Nature is a system of 
getting all you can— the good —as cheap as you can — with 
the least pain or evil ; and this getting is the essence of its 
being and life. That which the finite individual can take and 
wrest from others for its own realization and satisfaction, is to 
it the good, and the strife for this is its struggle for existence. 

The good is then doubly finite, in that it is a finite to a finite: 
we both eat the cake and get tired of it. If we could eat our 
cake and have it too, with never a palling on the taste, the good 
would be greatly bettered, but not perfected ; for dependence 
on the external would imply limitation and delay, and so be felt 
as evil. As a matter of actual experience, however, we know 
the good disappears in the using, and it is an evil that the good 
disappears in being good. A box of sweetmeats, or a concert, 
passes away in the process of being good, and for a very large 
class of goods it is true that they perish in the using. A good 
unrealized is so far bad, and yet in realizing it we have the evil 
of continually losing it. Thus the actual and the potential good 
are both bad. 

The great evil of this doubly finite good has led to a search 
for a better good, or even a perfect good, a good which shall 
not hurt the giver and be lasting in its substance and activity. 
To this end, the real and best good has been placed not in 
material goods, but in spiritual or subjective, in aesthetic, 
moral, and intellectual delights. But even these have material 
conditions, which are essential and, in many cases, very expen- 
sive. And the good here also is what is provided for me by 
the painstaking of another. The condition of its appreciation 
is also long ancestral training. While the good is here more 
stable than in some forms, it is yet passing. And the evil of 
the mutual exclusiveness of the finite is seen here also in that 
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my good is my experience which thereby and therein belongs to 
no one else. 

If we now take up such a high element as truth, we shall see 
how the good-bad is related even to it. Truth is either agree- 
ment of ideal with real, or of real with ideal, as I think the 
house is white, and then find this true, or having the ideal of 
straight, I find the side of the house straight or true. Our 
ideal realized or real idealized is both true and good ; the agree- 
ment is agreeable. Even the bad coming true is so far good. 
It is not that the truth is unpleasant, but that the unpleasant 
is true. There is then a goodness in all truth. We might say 
that the truth of goodness is the goodness of the true, its in- 
trinsic satisfactoriness. Certainly those who set up the true 
as the highest element merely assert its goodness as more 
essential and vital than all other forms. Truth is then a kind 
of goodness, and goodness, as agreement to an end, a kind of 
truth. And the truer the better. To say the table is colored 
is true, and in so far good ; but to say that the table is red is 
truer, and had better be said; but that the table is dark red is 
truest and therefore the best statement. The agreeability of 
truth lies originally in the fact that adaptation and adjustment 
are the nature of life, and the good is manifested thereby. Life 
is primarily a search for truth because of the goodness it yields; 
and, finally, by association truth for truth’s sake becomes a good 
in itself. 

If the true is of itself good, it is irrational to question the 
truth of goodness, and a general pessimism is unreasonable. 
Pessimism cannot deny the satisfaction which we take in the 
appreciation of its truth, and so is itself a good. To say that all 
goodness is really badness, is then self-contradictory; for there 
is an element of goodness in the mere statement as a truth, 
which destroys its truthfulness. And an absolute optimism is 
as irrational as an absolute pessimism. For if badness is merely 
goodness in masquerade, is it not bad for the good thus to dis- 
guise itself, make itself untrue, and deceive me ? 

It is evident thus far that the good as an element of experi- 
ence is imperfect and unsatisfactory, and hardly to be classed as 
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a real good. The good is not then, it may be said, a means to 
experience, but experience is a means to the good. A metem- 
pirical good is the only true good ; and our life should exist for 
ends beyond itself, —for the right, the true, the holy, as real 
goods. But these goods are surely empirical in that they are 
cognized, are felt about, are appreciated, and awaken admiration 
and satisfaction ; and so we do not rid ourselves of the function 
of the good in experience. The good is always something 
toward which experience sets itself, and in which it finds a 
satisfaction; it is the very centre of experience in cognition, 
feeling, and will. That which transcends experience, and can- 
not appeal to it, does not deserve the name ‘good.’ We cannot 
set aside the empirical problem by transferring the term good 
to a metempirical result, viz., the function of experience in 
reality, which is a bare unknowable. If we use the term good 
to denote a something beyond experience, which experience 
cannot know or feel, but to which experience tends, we are 
simply calling an unknowable a knowable, and so eliminating 
all meaning. 

To be sure, man has always viewed with approval a trans- 
cendence which turned toward his own experience. The world 
of nature —elements, plants, and animals—does not have 
its worth in itself, but its good is transcendent, it exists 
for man. Primitive man in his naive selfishness believes that 
the clouds rain, the sun heats, plants vegetate, and animals 
reproduce for him. Even the deities exist merely as providers 
for man. We say then that a good transcendent to experience, 
whatever that may mean, obviously does not explain the nature 
of the good in experience. In a sense all good is transcendent, 
that is, all goods are good, not in themselves, but in what they 
are good for. They are good in transcendence alone, as being 
utilized by some higher agency. A theological transcendence 
would claim that man himself is good only as, in some parallel 
way, being utilized to the good of some higher and supreme 
being or beings. 

Again, in human society the good is interpreted transcen- 
dently, the man being good as he is serviceable or ‘good’ to the 
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tribe, the nation, or the world at large. But this social transcen- 
dence may be viewed as only an appearance. While the primi- 
tive instinct of life is to work immediately for its own good 
without respect to the good of any others, yet gradually the 
organism is forced to learn the advantage of realizing his good 
mediately, that is, by doing good, by exchange of service. 
Social differentiation is based, explicitly or implicitly, upon the 
principle : ‘ You individuals do all these things for me, and I 
will do this thing for all of you.’ Association has certainly 
been favored by natural selection as a mode of individual 
advantage. Formally this socialism is altruism, but really it is 
organized egoism. In a complete and perfect socialism and 
altruism, no one would ever act for himself, but his whole activity 
and thought would be for others, and he would be entirely 
dependent. But while in society the individual’s function is 
necessarily objective, yet, society being a method of securing 
mutual individual welfare, this function reacts upon the actor. 
If every one ministers, every one is ministered unto; if I do 
my special part in seeking the good of all, I know that all are 


seeking my good in all kinds. 


We see, then, that while morality as social sanction is trans- 
cendent, in emphasizing the objective good, the transcendence 
or altruism in the social organism is not real but mere appear- 
ance. Since society is an organism, what one is good for is 
what is good for him. What the heart is good for (pumping) 
is good for it and makes it, and what injures the heart injures 
the whole body. Where disease requires the excision or muti- 
lation of some organ, the whole suffers, and so much extra work 
is thrown on other parts. So, in the social organism, a member’s 
own real good is identical with his doing good. A telegraph 
operator who is required to forego his dinner in order to look 
out for a late train does, indeed, lose somewhat of his own 
good, but in the cause of his own greater good as a part of a 
railway organism in whose derangement he is necessarily in- 
volved. If he did not do his part, he would be dismissed and 
lose the benefits of the society of which he is a member. 
Again, I am fond of music, but find it apt to interfere with my 
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work, with my efficiency as a member of society in the form of 
activity I am best fitted for, and therefore I deny myself not 
only for others’ good but for my own, in so far as I find music 
weakening to my highest and most satisfactory activities. 

So we see that the organic nature of society makes real self- 
sacrifice impossible as a good. What is an evil to the member 
must be an evil to the whole. The self which really sacrifices 
itself, really hurts itself, so far impairs its value in the social 
organism. To be sure you say, “It is good of you,” when I, 
although thirsty, offer you my only orange, and, if I am very 
thirsty, you pronounce it very good of me. That is, the 
measure of real self-sacrifice is the measure of the moral good. 
But this scheme is really irrational and imperfect. I should have 
provided two oranges, one for each of us, and so have prevented 
all suffering. My fault in not doing so is punished by my 
deprivation of the single orange, or I may in some measure 
expiate it by self-deprivation. The self-sacrifice is real, but it 
is an evil, since my hurt involves the whole, and is, in par- 
ticular, disquieting to my companion. I can only be good to 
others so far as I have good in myself. We behold, indeed, 
a vast deal of altruism which ignores this point of view, and 
many selves who insist upon a sacrifice of their shallowness 
and nothingness, which is wanted by no one, — busybodies who, 
ignorantly and fanatically trying to give themselves to well- 
doing, bring about confusion and discontent. Out of the 
riches of a true and deep personality alone comes the real 
good, that fruitfulness which benefits both giver and receiver. 
The tree which hurts itself in bearing fruit is a bad tree. We 
say, indeed, that the sacrifice of the present to the future is 
good; but yet, since the future is made by the present, sacrifice, 
as real evil, must so far harm. 

If my real good is identical with the good, why should not I, 
in seeking my own good and happiness, find it? The paradox, 
that as matter of fact we do not gain our own good by seeking 
it, that pure egoism is unsuccessful, that only by objective 
endeavor is the individual good realized, is no puzzle when we 
reflect on the organic nature of society. It is the nature of 
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the organ as such to fulfil itself only in service to the whole, 
that is, in objective action ; and so far as it fails in this and acts 
for itself, it injures its efficiency, and the whole, with the organ 
itself, is impaired. The self-centred thought and feeling make 
the member of society just so much less efficient, and distract 
him from his work in the social organism, and thus impede the 
whole, which reacts on him. The selfish do not realize their 
full good simply because they thereby do not fulfil their whole 
function, and thus cause loss both to society and to themselves 
as members thereof. Lack of objectivity is the chief disease 
of the social organism, and continually threatens its dissolution. 
The good of the individual is certainly implicit in the social 
organism. Yet when the individual makes this explicit, and 
aims at it, by the very nature of organism, as all acting for 
each and each for all, there is hindrance and loss. Even where 
each does only so much good as will bring him a full return 
(justice), the organism of society is imperfect, and works but 
rigidly and slowly, because calculation and dispensing of justice 
is such a perplexing, slow, and disputatious affair. The perfect 
social organism implies a complete self-forgetfulness, a perfect 
objective endeavor, in all its members ; for only thus is speciali- 
zation of function carried out perfectly. In an ideally complete 
organization, each member is entirely absorbed in serving the 
whole in some minute special way, and is served in most mani- 
fold special ways by all the other members. 

Differentiation of function is always a decrease in self-service 
and an increase in the service of others. Thus, if differentiation 
were carried to its ideal limit, the individual member would do 
absolutely nothing for himself and would have no selfish thought 
whatsoever, everything being fully accomplished for him. The 
complexity of recent society, and the large measure of its inter- 
dependence, already illustrate this in some measure. The ideal 
human society is thus, from the scientific point of view, that 
form in which love is dominant, where each acts with a sincere 
and pure devotion for all, and all for each. Judged by this 
standard, human society is a very imperfect organism, and yet 
even now those who most devotedly specialize for the good of 
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all have as a rule their own good most fully realized. Every- 
thing is fully and lovingly done by society for those who forget 
their own interests in their absorbing special task, which lies 
in the line of general benefaction. In the perfect human 
society there is no place for “reasonable self-love”; this is 
only an expedient (perhaps a necessary expedient), with most 
persons, in imperfect social conditions. But from the com- 
pletely rational, organic point of view it is irrational to look out 
for oneself at all, self-interest being wholly conserved objec- 
tively in the perfect organism. 

Ethics as altruistic, that is, as emphasizing the outward activ- 
ity, is thus unconsciously founded in reason ; it instinctively 
attains to the rational end—perfectness of codéperation in attain- 
ing the individual good. A good man is one who goes about, 
not getting good, immediately or mediately, but doing good for 
its own sake. In the order of evolution, objective good arose 
merely as means to the subjective, 7.e., as mediate; but in pure 
ethics it becomes an end in itself, just as, in pure science, knowl- 
edge becomes an end in itself. This erection of what arose as 
mere means in the struggle for existence to ends in themselves, 
is the most significant fact in human evolution. But though 
reason sees the organic need of altruism, yet it also sees that 
in this altruism, since I am another to all others, my good is 
as real as any. The perfection of organism is humanity self- 
consciously organized for the development of experience. In 
this alone will human good be fully realized. | 

And we may take a larger organic view than the merely 
human (but one which includes it), viz., an organism which is 
in some wise working out the individual good of its several 
factors, of which humanity is but one. In speaking thus of 
the good of the human good —that which this element of human 
experience is really good for, and in whose good it realizes its 
own good—we enter upon a very interesting organic conception. 
We certainly have no reason for supposing that the organic 
nature of reality culminates in human experience ; we must 
rather suppose that man’s life enters organically into some 
larger whole, for which it performs some needed function. 
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But this Being wherein man is an organ must itself be finite, 
and ministrant in a larger organism, and so on ad infinitum. 
This is because organism is a method of securing good, which 
is finite, for finite beings. We cannot make the whole an 
organism; for how can that which is absolute need an organic 
development to secure its good? Organism seems to be 
a wholly finite mode by which finite beings mutually secure 
their good, which is objective. But there is nothing objective 
to the Whole, and therefore for it there is no such good. There 
can never be an infinite Good or a good Infinite. The good, 
as the desirable, cannot be the infinite ; for then the infinite 
would be an object. Only the finite can be desired ; and 
desire is never finally satisfied, but is ever born anew, since 
finitude is practically endless. The infinite, as neither a some- 
thing nor a somebody, cannot be a good or good: in its absolute 
self-consistence neither good nor evil can exist, since they exist 
only in the experience of one finite being in its relations to 
other finite beings. 

This is not to deny that worth may determine being, that 
only that which is worth being, is. That is, in the realm of 


_finite individuals all is functional, and thereby determined. The 


whole of things is organific, and only that which subserves is 
actual. Only as, consciously or unconsciously, maintaining rela- 
tions and holding its own by specific energy, does anything 
become actual and exist. Thus, in a large sense, because a 
thing is good for something, it reaches its own being and good. 
But just because worth is the actuating principle of the finite, 
it is itself finite as end and object. Hiram M. STANLEY. 


LAKE Forest, ILLINOIs. 
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THE PROCESS OF RECOGNITION. 


T used to be one of the stock arguments against the psy- 
chologists of the so-called Associational school that, in 
reducing the mind to a series of feelings, they had not only 
obliterated the possibility of its becoming aware of itself as a 
series, but had failed to show why each member of the series 
is not invariably a wholly new and uncorrelated event in the 
mental world. Those of us who began our psychological studies 
with Professor Murray’s Handbook will recall the force of 
the objection that “association can merely associate.” Em- 
phasis was laid on the distinction between association and 
memory, and it was pointed out to us that the revival of a 
mental state by association does not constitute memory, unless 
accompanied by the consciousness that the revived experience 
is revived and not new. Now some of the accounts given by 
recent writers of the process of ‘recognition’ seem to ignore 
this time-worn argument. Yet one does not see quite wherein 
it has lost its force. That there does exist a distinct process 
of recognition is sufficiently evident from introspection. The 
group of sensations which constitutes for me the face of another 
person is a different thing, considered as a mental fact, the 
second time it occurs in my consciousness, from what it is the 
first time. It is its original self plus something new; it has 
acquired a ‘fringe’ of familiarity, of knownness. Professor 
Murray would say: ‘‘ The mind perceives the similarity between 
the face seen to-day and that seen yesterday, and in neglecting 
the mind’s power of perceiving similarity lay the error of the 
associationists here.” Professor Ladd speaks of “a spiritual 
activity suz generis.” But psychologists of the synthetic school 
do not use these terms. They are not concerned with what 
the mind does, but with what there is in consciousness. They 
are making up the complex of conscious content bit by bit, like 
a mosaic; and this consciousness of familiarity is a bit that 
needs a label. What shall it be called? 


‘ 
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y Wundt calls it a feeling—the feeling of recognition. He 
says: “We shall best succeed in giving an account of this 
feeling if we observe its relation to the feeling which is aroused 
) . . » When a strange impression occurs. In such a case we 
observe ... a feeling of disturbed surprise. This feeling, of 
course, like so many others, cannot be termed either a pleasure 
or a pain without qualification; but the feeling of recognition is 
undoubtedly akin to pleasure and the feeling of unexpectedness 
to pain.” ! He then goes on to explain how, on the supposition 
that feeling arises from the reaction of apperception on a given 
conscious content, the feeling of recognition may be due to the 
greater ease with which the nervous elements respond toa kind 
of excitation previously experienced. He continues: “In order s 
to the judgment that a given impression in the series A, 2, C 
.- is A and not Z or CG, evidently the act of assimilation as an 
ideational process cannot be the important thing, since it does 
" not come into consciousness as such at all; but it is first of all 
y | - this feeling of recognition which marks the impression as 
belonging to the expected series.” 
| Now if the consciousness of familiarity is a feeling, we at 
‘once recall Wundt’s admission that “like so many others” it 
cannot be termed exactly a pleasure or pain. But it is pre- 
t cisely the contention of many of Wundt’s followers that all 
feelings may be called either pleasures or pains; that there are 
only these two kinds of feelings, and that all other apparent 
differences in quality relate to the intellectual accompaniments 
( of the feelings. Wherever Wundt speaks of an cigenthiimliches 
Gefihl, they are inclined to regard the expression as cloaking 
an insufficient analysis. They also reject the notion of a mixed 
feeling, or one at once pleasurable and painful. In order, then, 
\ to identify the consciousness of familiarity with a feeling, we 
must say positively that it is a feeling of pleasure, qualitatively 
like all other feelings of pleasure. Then, when I see to-day the 
face I saw for the first time yesterday, my recognition of it 
consists in the fact that it gives me pleasure. But a new face 
, | may give me pleasure, too. There would seem to be an unex- 
| 1 Phys. Psych., ii, pp. 443-4- 
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plained residue of difference here, and a difference which is 
essentially intellectual, not emotional, in character. 

Professor Kiilpe is an instance of a member of the Wundtian 
school who acknowledges only two affective qualities: pleasant- 
ness and unpleasantness. In his treatment of recognition we 
have a constant recurrence of the term ‘judgment’ as applied 
to the recognitive process. ‘ Recognition,” he says, “may 
take place in two very different ways: either in the form of a 
judgment, general or particular, expressive of familiarity with 
an object or an occurrence, without a reproduction of the sen- 
sations involved in its previous perception; or by the inter- 
mediation of reproduced sensations, which connect with the 
object of present perception or ideation, and repeat certain 
circumstances of the original situation. The first is direct, the 
second indirect recognition.’’! Now Professor Kiilpe does not, 
I think, anywhere in his book tell us exactly what he means 
by judgment, though he not infrequently uses the word. But 
it may be conjectured that to one holding his general psycho- 
logical position judgment can only mean the emergence into 
greater clearness, consequent upon a definite direction of the 
attention, of one or more elements in a total complex mental 
state. That is, the form ‘A is B’ means that B has been ana- 
lyzed by the attention out of A. Then “a judgment expressive 
of familiarity” means that the attention has fixed itself upon a 
certain element or group of elements in the object recognized, 
and that this element represents the ‘ knownness’ or ‘ familiar- 
ity’ of the object, just as ‘blue’ represents the color of a flower. 
Dr. Kiilpe, however, rejects the supposition that “a peculiar 
attribute” characterizes familiar ideas; he simply calls such a 
view ‘erroneous,’ without making detailed objections. And 
he says (p. 172) that the real basis of the judgment of famil- 
iarity is twofold, consisting “(1) in the especial effective- 
ness for central excitation of familiar impressions or memorial 
images, and (2) in the characteristic mood which they ordinarily 
induce, and which embraces both pleasurable (or at least comfort- 
able) affective states and the corresponding organic sensations.” 

1 Outlines of Psychology, translated by E. B. Titchener, p. 171. 
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Now by the phrase ‘effectiveness for central excitation,’ Dr. 
Kiilpe means to indicate the fact that a ‘ recognized’ experi- 
ence tends to call up other states of consciousness formerly 
associated with it. Here we have the distinction between 
direct and indirect recognition appearing. In direct recogni- 
tion there is “only an immediate reproduction of the word 
‘known.’”” On the other hand, indirect recognition may take 
place in two ways: (1) where the object in question is not 
directly recognized, but occurs in the same context as before, 
which context being directly recognized, the object itself is 
recognized “solely upon the ground of the familiarity of its 
attendant circumstances ’’; (2) where the object reca//s the con- 
text in which it formerly occurred, which context, again, being 
directly recognized, enables us to recognize the object.! It is 
evident that both these forms of indirect recognition are based 
upon direct recognition, which is therefore the primary process. 
Now does this process consist simply in the reproduction of the 
word ‘known’? But what reproduces the word ‘known’? It 
is generally acknowledged that reproduction, central excitation 
— whatever name we give the process — is based on the fun- 


damental law of association that two states of consciousness 


having one or more elements in common tend to recall each 
other. Now the first time I see a face it does not call up the 
word ‘known’; the second time it does. What is the associa- 
tive link, — what element or elements, present in the complex 
the second time but not the first, are identical with certain 
elements accompanying the word ‘known’? This is precisely 
the question in point. 

If, then, the first ‘foundation of the judgment of familiarity’ 
seems insufficient, let us examine the second, the characteristic 
recognitive mood. Professor Titchener, whose treatment of 
recognition is in substantial accord with Kiilpe’s, also tells us 
that “the second characteristic of the recognitive consciousness 
is a pleasurable mood.’’ And it further appears that the psy- 
chic components of a pleasurable mood are a pleasant feeling, 
and “a complex of organic sensations, set up by an ‘easy’ 

See p. 175. 
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bodily attitude.’ All pleasant feelings being alike in kind, 
obviously the intellectual residue of difference of which we are 
in search must consist of the complex of organic sensations. 
Now it is very difficult to prove that almost anything in our 
obscurer mental life is ot a complex of organic sensations. It 
is so hard to introspect sensations of this class; they are so 
constantly present with us, and so evidently, if vaguely, influ- 
ential in our mental experience, that we scarcely protest when 
emotion is declared to be nothing else, and we wholly acquiesce 
when that companion waif to the consciousness of familiarity, 
the Activitétsgefihl, finds an asylum among sensations of 
strain, etc. And yet one wonders if a complex of organic sen- 
sations can be at once definite enough to represent just the 
consciousness of familiarity, nothing else, and at the same time 
so continual an accompaniment of mental life as the conscious- 
ness of familiarity must be. Recognition is the normal, every- 
day fact; and it is not only the start of pleased surprise with 
which we greet a friend’s face in a street car full of strangers, 
but the constant sense of familiarity with our environment, the 
alarm with which we recognize the yellow envelope of a tele- 
gram, that belong to the recognitive mood. Many different 
emotions accompany recognition, and each emotion produces 
its own peculiar complex of organic sensations. Would the 
“easy bodily attitude” be distinguishable, be recognized, in 
these different contexts? It is hardly necessary to bring up 
the objection, foreseen by Professor Kiilpe, that his theory 
“only pushes the problem one step further back, by referring 
the recognition .. . to something which itself constitutes the 
object of recognition”; in other words, that the complex of 
organic sensations must be recognized before it can serve as 
the mark of recognition. Professor Kiilpe thinks that this 
amounts to a denial of the possibility of direct recognition. 
But if his account of direct recognition does not, after all, tell 
us in what the recognitive mark, that with which the word 
‘known ’ associates itself, consists, then this unanswered ques- 
tion confronts us with regard to the organic sensations, just as 
1 An Outline of Psychology, p. 262. 
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it did with regard to the original conscious state whose recogni- 
tion was to be investigated. All this, of course, is not denying 
that an easy bodily attitude may be a very frequent accompani- 
ment of the process of recognition. But is there not something 
simpler which calls up, and is expressed by, the word ‘known’? 

The consciousness of familiarity, it seems to the writer, is an 
unanalyzable mental fact. That by which the face seen to-day 
differs from the face seen for the first time, is something wholly 
sui generis. But it is not necessary to suppose a special] 
‘spiritual activity ’ for its explanation; nor yet to do violence 
to that mosaic system which allows only two kinds of elements 
in its patterns —feelings and sensations. Suppose we adopt 
Professor Kiilpe’s terminology, and call those sensations that 
are called up according to the laws of association, and corre- 
spond to the excitation of one brain centre by another, ‘cen- 
trally excited sensations.’ Then the consciousness of familiarity 
will find a place in our system asa peculiar property of centrally 
excited sensations. By whatever process we consider one brain 
centre to excite another, the conscious accompaniment of the 
process of central excitation is the consciousness of familiarity, 


. of knownness. Let us see how such a supposition would work 


itself out. If two sensations have been present to conscious- 
ness simultaneously or in immediate succession, the subsequent 
occurrence of one tends to excite centrally the other. Now 
suppose a group of sensations, constituting a certain object. 
The second time that group occurs, the second time we see 
the object, each member of the group is again peripherally 
excited. But each member tends, by the fundamental law of 
association, to excite centrally all the other members of the 
group; there is actual central excitation reinforcing the periph- 
eral excitation. And the accompaniment of this central exci- 
tation is the consciousness of familiarity which constitutes the 
recognition of the object. 

Suppose, in the second place, that I recognize a Wagner 
motiv when I hear it played. As each tone sensation is 
peripherally excited through the auditory nerve, it is also cen- 
trally excited by the one which precedes it, and the conscious 
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accompaniment, again, of these central excitations is the sense 
of familiarity which ‘ pervades’ the theme, even before I have 
attached it to its customary name and identified it as, e.g., the 
‘Woodbird moziv.’ 

Again, let us consider Professor Kiilpe’s two cases of indirect 
recognition. In the first, an object is recognized by means of 
its context, which is similar to that in which it previously 
occurred. What happens here is simply that the context cen- 
trally excites the conscious state to be recognized; this central 
excitation reénforces the peripheral excitation already going on, 
and is accompanied by the consciousness of familiarity, which 
was absent until the central excitation was set up. In the 
second class of indirect recognitions, the object recalls its 
former context, and is thereby recognized. Here the process 
of central excitation is obviously involved in recalling the former 
surroundings of the object, and these surroundings, when 
recalled, react by way of central excitation on the conscious 
state in question, again reénforcing the existing peripheral exci- 
tation. These examples may perhaps serve to show what is 
meant by calling the consciousness of familiarity a property of 
centrally excited sensations. It is a consciousness which 
accompanies the process of central excitation. It would be 
hardly fair to demand an exact account of the physiological 
concomitants of the familiarity consciousness; but one might 
put forward the hypothesis that it accompanies, not the actual 
process in the brain centres themselves, but the process in 
which the nervous current is transferred from one brain centre 
to another. If we suppose this process of transfer to be always 
a process of the same order, the qualitatively simple character 
of the familiarity consciousness might be explained. All this, 
of course, is mere conjecture. But we might account on some 
such physiological hypothesis for that common but curious phe- 
nomenon, the occurrence of the consciousness of familiarity . 
without any apparent basis: the sudden sense of ‘having been 
here before’ which occurs in circumstances seemingly quite 
new. There is a tendency to recall some previous occasion, 
but the occasion does not quite emerge into consciousness. 
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This could be explained by supposing that the process of central 
excitation is begun, but somehow checked before it is completed. 
The transfer of the nervous current from one brain centre to 
another, with its accompanying consciousness of familiarity, 
takes place, but for some reason the second brain centre is not 
sufficiently excited to produce any effect for consciousness. 
Dreams seem at first thought to offer an objection to this 
theory. They consist largely of centrally excited sensations, 
and yet the sense of familiarity is often conspicuously absent 
— we are often completely surprised by the occurrence of some- 
thing quite unfamiliar. But are not these unexpected ideas 
just those which cannot be accounted for by the ordinary laws 
of association, of central excitation? Sometimes they originate 
in peripherally excited sensations, some impression from the 
outer world making its way into the sleeper’s consciousness; 
sometimes they are apparent anomalies like the ‘frei steigende 
Vorstellungen’ of waking life, occurring out of all connection 
with the rest of conscious content, and not centrally excited 
by any law of central excitation with which we are acquainted. 
The foregoing suggestions are of course far from constituting 


a complete theory of recognition. But some revision of existing . 


theories does seem to be called for. The attempts to identify 
the recognitive mood with a complex of conscious elements 
which contains nothing unique, nothing that represents the 
essential element in recognition, are unsatisfactory; yet it would 
be unsystematic to assume such an essential element and leave it 
wholly unrelated to the elements out of which all our conscious 
life is made up, — feelings and sensations, peripherally and cen- 
trally excited. Doubtless a better classification can be found 
for the consciousness of familiarity than the one suggested 
above. But the place assigned it in one’s psychological system 
is a matter of method only; far more important is the fact of 
its existence as an unanalyzable bit of conscious content, and 
that fact I think we must recognize, unless we wish to modify 
our views on the nature of certain other mental processes, such 


as feeling and association. MARGARET WASHBURN. 


WELLS COLLEGE. 
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THE STANDPOINT AND METHOD OF ETHICS. 


S the true method of ethics the method of science or that of 
philosophy? Our answer to this question must determine 
our general view of the ethical problem, and cannot fail to 
affect the solution which we reach. The characteristic ten- 
dency of our time to reduce all thought to the scientific form, 
and to drawthe line sharply between natural or positive science, 
on the one hand, and metaphysics or philosophical speculation, 
on the other, has made itself felt in ethics, which is now defined 
as ‘moral science’ rather than as ‘ moral philosophy,’ its older 
designation. Nor is this usage of terms a complete novelty in 
ethical literature. Aristotle, the father of the science, clearly 
distinguished ethics as the science of the Good (for man) from 
metaphysics or ‘first philosophy,’ whose task was the investi- 
gation of the ultimate nature of things, the absolute Good, or 
the Good of the universe itself. In the older English ethics 
we find the same limitation of the inquiry, and a frequent adop- 
tion of the psychological method. It is to Kant and his suc- 
cessors, in Germany and in England, that the encroachment of 
metaphysics upon ethics is chiefly due. Kant does not sepa- 
rate the science of ethics from the metaphysic of ethics, 
which is, for him, the only legitimate metaphysic. The influ- 
ence of Kant in this respect is evident in the intuitional ethics 
of the later Scottish school, hardly less than in the idealistic 
ethics of the Neo-Hegelians. It is this general acceptance of 
the metaphysical method in ethical inquiry that has led to the 
protest on the part of the scientific mind of our time, and to 
the proclamation by the Evolutionary school that ethics must 
accept the common method of exact knowledge, and, like psy- 
chology (which was also wont, within recent memory, to claim 
near kinship with metaphysics, if not even to play the ré/e of 
the latter), become a ‘natural science.’ 
Yet, while we must recognize in the view that the true 
method of ethics is scientific rather than philosophic, a return 
to the older and sounder tradition of ethical thought, it is 
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necessary, in order to determine more precisely the place of 
ethics among the sciences, to distinguish carefully between 
two types or groups of sciences, both alike distinguishable 
from metaphysics or philosophy. The common task of all 
science is the rationalization of our judgments, through their 
organization into a system of thought; when thus systematized, 
our judgments are scientifically ‘explained.’ But these judg- 
ments are of two kinds: judgments of fact and judgments of 
worth, or judgments of what zs and judgments of what ought to 
be. There are, accordingly, two types of science: (1) the type 
which seeks to organize into a rational system the chaotic 
mass of our Is-judgments; (2) the type which seeks to organize 
into a rational system the no less chaotic mass of our Ought- 
judgments. The former type of science we may call natural 
or descriptive; the latter, normative or appreciative. The 
purpose of the natural or descriptive sciences is the discovery, 
by reason, of the actual or phenomenal order —the order that 
characterizes ‘ matters of fact’; the purpose of the normative 
or appreciative sciences is the discovery, by the same reason, 
of the ideal order which always transcends and rebukes the 
actual order. The natural sciences seek to penetrate to the 


~ universal law or the principle of order, in terms of which we can 


alone consistently and completely describe the facts of the uni- 
verse; the normative sciences seek the universal standard, in 
terms of which we can alone consistently appreciate the facts of 
the universe — their common measure of value. The natural 
sciences have to do with processes, with events, with modis 
operandi ; the normative sciences have to do with products and 
their quality. The function of the one set of sciences is meas- 
urement, that of the other is evaluation. The one finds 
rational order zz the facts of the world and human life; the 
other judges the facts of the world and life by reference to a 
rational order which always transcends the facts themselves. 
The result of the common effort of the one group is what 
Professor Royce has called the ‘ world of description’; that of 
the other, the ‘world of appreciation.’ ! 


1 The Spirit of Modern Philosophy, \ect. xii. 
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To the former class—that of the natural or descriptive 
sciences — belong all the sciences of nature and of man as a 
natural being. Psychology has recently taken its place in this 
group of sciences, re-asserting the Aristotelian view of its voca- 
tion and method as a ‘natural science,’ dealing with the 
process of human experience.! Ethics, on the other hand, is, 
like logic and aesthetics, a normative or appreciative science 
—a science of value. These three sciences deal with our 
critical judgments, as distinguished from our factua/ judgments ; 
they endeavor to systematize these judgments by deducing them 
from a common standard of value, a final criterion of apprecia- 
tion. As it is the business of logic and of aesthetics respec- 
tively to interpret and explain our judgments of intellectual and 
of aesthetic value, so it is the business of ethics to interpret 
and explain our judgments of moral value. The question of 
logic is: What is the True? or, What is the ultimate standard 
of intellectual judgment? The question of aesthetics is: What 
is the Beautiful ? or, What is the ultimate standard in judgments 
of taste? The question of ethics is: What is the Good? or, 
What is the ultimate standard of practical judgment or judg- 
ment about conduct? Our several judgments, so far as they 
are consistent with one another, about the value of thoughts, of 
feelings, and of actions, are reducible to a common denominator 
of Truth, of Beauty, and of Goodness. The discovery of this 
common denominator of intellectual, of aesthetic, and of moral 
judgment, and the construction of the system of principles 
which these judgments, when made coherent and self-consistent, 
constitute, is the task of the three normative sciences, — logic, 
aesthetics, and ethics. 

So long as the distinction between a natural and a norma- 
tive science is clearly realized, there is no reason why we should 
not recognize both a natural science and a normative science 
of ethics. Indeed, it must be admitted that the former is the 
propaedeutic to the latter. What we may call the natural his- 


1 Economics, on the contrary, shows some signs of resuming its affiliation to the 
normative sciences, through its dissatisfaction with the extreme abstractness of 
the conception of the ‘economic man.’ 
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tory of morality, the genetic study of the moral life (and the 
moral consciousness), is the s¢ve gua non of an intelligent inter- 
pretation of its significance, the indispensable preliminary to its 
reduction to ethical system. The business of such a prelimi- 
nary investigation is simply to discover the cavsation of morality, 
the uniformities of sequence which characterize moral antece- 
dents and consequents as they characterize all other phenomena. 
But such an investigation of the moral facts, though it is well 
entitled to the name of science, is only the handmaid of ethics 
as a normative science, as the effort to determine the meaning 
or content of the facts. The results of such a natural science 
of ethics are the “ data of ethics” as a normative science.! 
The failure to distinguish these two inquiries has led to the 
greatest confusion in ethical thought. The answer to the ques- 
tion of causal ‘origins’ has been offered (especially in English, 
and lately in German ethics) as the answer to the question of 
ethical content and meaning. This is true of the psychological 
theory of Hume and Mill, and also of the evolutionary theory 
which professes, by its substitution of the historical and genetic 
method for the statical view of the earlier moralists, to have raised 
ethics to the rank of a science. Take, for example, the solution 
offered by this school of the problem of egoism and altruism. 
The problem is : Why ought I to regard the interests of others 
as well as my own? and especially, Why should I sacrifice my 
own interests to those of others? The solution offered is an 
account of the causation of altruistic conduct, the discovery of 
the psychological fact of sympathy, the internal ‘sanction,’ as 
well as of other facts of minor importance —the external 
‘sanctions,’ of altruism, and of the factors in the evolution of 
1 Cf. Mr. Balfour’s statement (4 Defence of Philosophic Doubt, Appendix, ‘On 
the Idea of a Philosophy of Ethics,’ p. 336) : “ An ethical proposition, though, like 
every other proposition, it states a relation, does not state a relation of space or 
time. ‘I ought to speak the truth,’ for instance, does not imply that I have 
spoken, do speak, or shall speak the truth; it asserts no bond of causation between 
subject and predicate, nor any coexistence, nor any sequence. It does not 
announce an event; and if some people would say that it stated a fact, it is not 
certainly a fact either of the ‘external’ or of the ‘ internal* world.” Later (p. 348) 


he says that ethics “is concerned not with the causes, but with the grounds or 
reasons for action.” 
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these sanctions. But these sanctions are merely the constant 
antecedents — the causes, not the reasons — of altruistic morality. 
The fact of self-sacrifice is thus explained, by being related to 
other facts; the ethical va/we of the fact is not explained. The 
might of the altruistic impulse is exhibited, and accounted for; 
its right is not vindicated. The question of ethics as a norma- 
tive science is not : How has a certain type of conduct or char- 
acter come to be approved? but, What is the basis or rationale 
of such approval? and the only answer to this question is a 
substantiation of the claim of the conduct or character in ques- 
tion as the claim of some ultimate ideal or Good. Or take the 
closely related problem of moral obligation. The solution 
offered by the psychological and evolutionary moralists is an 
account of how man’s consciousness of obligation has varied 
with the varying conditions of human life, how the police force 
of the external sanctions has gradually given place to the gen- 
tler yet more persuasive influence of a growing insight into 
the necessary consequences of his actions, and how even this 
coercion is destined ultimately to disappear in the spontaneity 
of a perfect moral life. But again, the question of ethics as 
a normative science is not: What is the actual nature and 
genesis of the consciousness of obligation? but, What is the 
content of this consciousness ? What does it, fairly interpreted, 
tell us about man’s true attitude toward himself, his fellow-men, 
and God?! Take, finally, the psychological and evolutionary — 
the genetic—account of the moral ideal itself. The plausibility 
of Hedonism is chiefly due, in my opinion, to the confusion of 
the scientific description of the motivation of conduct with its 
appreciation in terms of an ideal, its evaluation in terms of some 
standard of value. The function of pleasure in the process 
of conduct, as an efficient cause in all human activity, is un- 
questionable, and it was useless for the advocates of the life 
‘according to right reason’ to attempt the disproof of its 
presence and decisive operation at every point. But the fact 
that every choice is pleasant does not prove that it is a choice 


1 Cf. President Schurman’s article on ‘ The Consciousness of Moral Obliga- 
tion,’ Phil. Rev., vol. iii, pp. 650-2. 
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of pleasure, still less that pleasure is the only thing worthy of 
choice. The moral ideal must appeal to feeling, it must please 
its devotee; and the various forms of this pleasure have been 
well described by the psychological and evolutionary moralists. 
But, after all this descriptive explanation of the motivation of 
choice, the problem of the content of the moral ideal itself 
remains unsolved and even untouched.! 

It is not to be denied that the standard of ethical apprecia- 
tion has itself evolved. With the gradual evolution of morality 
there is being gradually evolved a reflective formulation of its 
content and significance. The evolving moral being is always 
Judging the moral evolution, and there is an evolution of moral 
judgment as well as of the conduct which is judged. We must 
distinguish, however, between the subjective or psychological 
fact of moral judgment, on the one hand, and the objective con- 
tent of such judgment, on the other. Just as logic distinguishes 
between the psychological fact and the logical content of in- 
tellectual judgment, so must ethics, as a normative science, 
distinguish between the psychological fact and the objective 
content of moral judgment. The history of the causation of 
the psychological fact is one question; the content of its tes- 


‘timony is another question. Ethics has to do with man’s ends 


(in respect of their content), and not with the process or 
mechanism of their accomplishment.2— And for ethics as a 
normative science, the objective validity of moral judgment 
(whether crude and early, or ripe and late) is a necessary 
assumption, just as, for logic, the objective validity of intellec- 
tual judgment is a necessary assumption. The reality of the 
Good, and our ability by reflection to discover it (more or less 
fully), are the postulates of ethics, as the reality of Truth, and 

1 Such an exposure of the fallacy of ethical ‘ Naturalism,’ ‘ Evolutionism,’ or 
‘Empiricism,’ is, of course, at the same time an exposure of ethical ‘ Supernatu- 
ralism,’ ‘ Intuitionism,’ or ‘A frierism.’ The question of ethics is a question not 
of origin, but of content; not of causation, but of meaning. The truth in Intui- 
tionism is, in my opinion, simply its assertion of the ultimateness for ethics of 
the ethical point of view. 

2Strangely enough, Professor S. Alexander states the distinction between the 


methods of ethics and of psychology in just these terms, and yet adopts the latter 
method in his own investigation. Cf. Moral Order and Progress, pp. 62-70. 
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our ability by reflection to discover it, are the postulates of 
logic. It is for metaphysics to deal with both assumptions. 

Yet we must never forget the dependence of ethics as a 
normative science upon the natural science of ethics. As we 
have just seen, the reflective formulation of morality is, like 
morality itself, progressive. It follows that the complete 
ethical formula at any stage must include all preceding formu- 
lae, and that the final ethical formula would be the last word of 
evolution itself. The true ethical interpretation of human 
life must be plastic as Aristotle’s ‘ Lesbian rule,’ — the living 
expression of the changing life of man; and the moral life does 
not, any more than the physical life, commit itself to any 
expression as final and exhaustive. 

The normative sciences, however, are to be distinguished, no 
less than the natural sciences, from’ metaphysics or philosophy, 
whose province it is to deal with the question of the ultimate 
or absolute validity of all our judgments, whether they are 
judgments of fact or judgments of worth. Neither the natural 
nor the normative sciences deal with this question — the ques- 
tion of their own ultimate validity. It is the function of meta- 
physics to act as critic of the sciences; the sciences do not 
criticise themselves. Each assumes the validity of its own 
standpoint, and of its own system of judgment. The normative 
sciences deal with our judgments of worth, just as the natural 
sciences deal with our judgments of fact; neither the one group 
of sciences nor the other investigates the final validity of the 
judgments which, in their original chaotic condition, are the 
datum, and, in their systematic order, the result of the sciences 
in question. Whether natural or normative, science is content 
with the discovery of the unifying principle which organizes 
the several judgments of ordinary unscientific thought into a 
scientific system. The question of the grounds of our right to 
judge at all, whether about facts or values, and of the relative 
validity of our judgments of fact and our judgments of value, 
science leaves to metaphysics, which, in considering the epis- 
temological question of the possibility of an ultimate vindication 
of human knowledge in general, is compelled to face the onto- 
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logical question of the ultimate nature of reality itself. As 
the natural sciences leave to metaphysics the question of the 
ultimate validity of our judgments of fact, and, with that ques- 
tion, the question of the ultimate nature of reality, the norma- 
tive sciences leave to metaphysics the question of the ultimate 
validity of our judgments of value, or the real significance of 
our ideals. As the natural sciences are content with the dis- 
covery of the actual order, or the order of reality as it exists 
Jor us, the normative sciences are content with the discovery 
of the ideal order as it demands the obedience of our thought 
and feeling and activity. Both the normative and the natural 
sciences alike have to be criticised and correlated by meta- 
physics, whose question of questions is that of the comparative 
validity of the Is-judgments and the Ought-judgments as expres- 
sions of ultimate reality, the respective merits of Realism and 
Idealism, of Naturalism and Transcendentalism, as intepreta- 
tions of the universe. 

To take the case of ethics in particular, we must carefully 
distinguish the science from the metaphysic of ethics. The 
science of ethics has nothing to do with the question of the 
freedom of the will, for example. As a science, the science of 


' morality, ethics has a right to assume that man is a moral being, 


since his judgments about conduct imply the idea of moral 
being. But whether this scientific assumption is finally valid 
or invalid, whether the moral judgments are trustworthy or 
illusory, and whether or not their validity implies the freedom 
of man as a moral being, —are questions for metaphysics to 
answer. Again, ethics does not base its view of human life, 
its system of moral judgment, upon any metaphysical interpre- 
tation of reality, whether idealistic or naturalistic, although 
here, as elsewhere, the scientific result must form an_all- 
important datum for metaphysics. Similarly the question of 
God, or the ultimate reality of the moral order, and the nature 
of this ethical reality— the question of the relation of man’s 
moral ideal to the universe of which he is a part — is a question 
not for ethics, but for metaphysics. Ethics, as a science, 
abstracts human life from the rest of the universe; it is as 
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frankly anthropocentric as the natural sciences are cosmo- 
centric. Whether or not, in our ultimate interpretation of 
reality, we must shift our centre, is a question which meta- 
physics must answer.! 

The fact that it is the genius and function of the normative 
sciences to transcend the actual, and to judge its value in terms 
of the ideal, doubtless brings these sciences nearer than the 
natural sciences to metaphysics or ultimate philosophy. For 
while the natural sciences are content with the discovery of 
the phenomenal order, the order of the facts themselves, even 
a naturalistic or utilitarian ethics, for example, is an evaluation 
of human life in terms of a standard or ideal, viz., pleasure. 
A judgment of worth is speculative—we might almost say 
metaphysical— in a sense in which a judgment of fact is not 
speculative or metaphysical. Its point of view is transcendental, 
not empirical. It follows that the science which organizes such 
judgments into a system is also transcendental, and, in that 
sense, metaphysical. Yet such a science is not strictly to be 
identified with metaphysics, for three reasons. First, it agrees 
with common-sense in assuming the validity of the judgments 
of value, whose system it is seeking to construct. Secondly, it 
abstracts one set of judgments of value —the logical, or the 
aesthetic, or the ethical—from the rest of the judgments of 
value. Thirdly, it abstracts the judgments of value from the 
judgments of fact. Now it is the business of metaphysics to 


1 Cf. Mr. Balfour (Zoc. cit., pp. 337-8): “ The general propositions which really lie 
at the root of any ethical system must themselves be ethical, and can never be 
either scientific or metaphysical. In other words, if a proposition announcing 
obligation require proof at all, one term of that proof must always be a proposition 
announcing obligation, which itself requires no proof.... There is no artifice by 
which an ethical statement can be evolved from a scientific or metaphysical propo- 
sition, or from any combination of such; and whenever the reverse appears to be 
the fact, it will always be found that the assertion which seems to be the basis of 
the ethical superstructure, is in reality merely the ‘ minor’ of a syllogism, of which 
the ‘major’ is the desired ethical principle.” It should be noted that Mr. Balfour 
uses the term science to designate natural science exclusively. What I have 
called a normative science, he would apparently include in philosophy. T.H.Green 
and recently Mr. C. F. D’Arcy (A Short Study of Ethics) have insisted upon a 
metaphysical derivation of ethics. C/ Professor Dewey’s discussion of ‘the meta- 
physical study of ethics’ (Psychological Review, vol. iii, pp. 181-8). 
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investigate the ultimate validity of the judgments of value, as 
well as of the judgments of fact; and, in order to determine 
this, it must study these judgments in their relations both to 
one another and to the judgments of fact. The final term of 
metaphysical judgment may be normative, rather than natural- 
istic. The question of the worth of existence is probably more 
important than the question of the nature of existence: mean- 
ing is probably rather a matter of value than a matter of fact. 
And the ultimate term of metaphysical value may be ethical, 
rather than logical or aesthetic. Moral worth is probably the 
supreme worth, and the true metaphysic is probably a meta- 
physic of ethics. But the metaphysical ultimateness of that 
term — whatsoever it be—will not have been demonstrated 
until all the other terms have been reduced to it, explained, and 
not explained away, by means of it. 

Two misunderstandings of the term ‘normative science’ 
must be guarded against. First, the distinction between nor- 
mative and natural, or appreciative and descriptive, sciences is 
not intended to imply that the method of the one group of sci- 


‘ences is in any respect different from the method of the other. 


The method of science is always the same, namely, the sys- 


tematization of our ordinary judgments through their reduction 


to a common unifying principle, or through their purification 
from inconsistency with one another. Whether these judg- 
ments are judgments of fact or judgments of worth, makes no 
difference in the method. There is nothing mysterious, or 
superior, or metaphysical in the procedure of the normative 
sciences; it is the plain, unmetaphysical, strictly scientific 
method, only applied ina different field — toa different subject- 
matter. It is merely this difference in the subject-matter that 
I have desired to assert and to emphasize. The business of 
ethics, for example, is, like the business of physics, simply to 
organize the judgments of common-sense or ordinary thought. 
There is a ‘common-sense’ of value, as there is a ‘common- 
sense’ of fact; and there is a science of value, as there is a 
science of fact. The function of the former science, as of the 
latter, is simply to make common-sense coherent and consis- 
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tent with itself. The true method of ethics is the Socratic 
method of a thoroughgoing and exhaustive cross-examination of 
men’s actual moral judgments, with a view to their systematiza- 
tion. And though the mere summation of these judgments will 
not constitute their system, the system can be constructed only 
on the basis of a catholic study of the actual moral judgments. 
We must, as Professor Sharp has urged, get rid of ‘the bane- 
ful influence of the personal equation’; we must add to the 
‘introspective ’ method the ‘ objective’ method. “The student 
of ethics has not finished his work until he has made an exhaus- 
tive study of the moral judgments of examples of all types of 
human nature.”! “How to evolve from this multiplicity of 
apparently incompatible principles a consistent and universally 
valid system of moral judgments . . . is a question for what 
may be termed logical or systematic, as opposed to psychologi- 
cal, ethics.” And, in Mr. Balfour’s words, “all that a moralist 
can do with regard to ethical first principles is not to prove 
them or deduce them, but to render them explicit if they are 
implicit, clear if they are obscure.” *® That there is a common 
element in these as in all other classes of judgments, whether 
of value or of fact; or, in other words, that experience is 
rational, — is the common assumption of science and philosophy 
alike. 

This leads to the second misunderstanding, namely, that it 
is possible, in the normative sciences, to transcend the sphere 
of common-sense or ordinary judgment, and to discover, beyond 
that sphere, an absolute norm or standard with which we can 
then compare, and, according to the result of our comparison, 
establish or invalidate the findings of common-sense. That 
is, of course, impossible, and contradictory of the idea of sci- 
ence in general, if not also of philosophy. All science is, it 
is true, a criticism of common-sense ; but it is an immanent 
criticism, a self-criticism. There is no transcending common- 
sense, no leaving it behind. If common-sense were not 
already rational —in a measure actually so, and zu posse per- 


1 Phil. Rev. vol. v, p. 287. 2 Loc. cit., p. 288. 
3A Defence of Philosophic Doubt, Appendix, p. 353. 
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fectly so— no science (and no philosophy) would be possible. 
It is only through the comparison of the ordinary judgments of 
worth with one another, that ethics and the other normative 
sciences come into existence. It is never possible to compare 
our ordinary judgments of worth with an external and extra- 
ordinary standard of value. The criticism of common-sense 
is always immanent, never transcendent. The problem is to 
find the centre of the circle of judgment — moral, aesthetic, or 
logical — and from that centre to describe the circle; and this 
centre must lie within, not without, the circle whose centre it 
is! The ethical thinker must always, with Aristotle, come 
back to common-sense, and, leaving it to the metaphysician 
to investigate the possibility of any more ambitious explanation 
of its judgments, content himself with the Aristotelian, which 
is also the Socratic, effort to interrogate the moral common- 
sense of mankind, and, by interrogating it, to make it coherent 
and self-consistent. Common-sense, thus made coherent and 
self-consistent, zs science. 

I began by suggesting that such a limitation of ethics to the 
scientific standpoint and method is a return to the older or 
Aristotelian view of the science. Aristotle clearly differenti- 


ates ethics from metaphysics. He also differentiates it from 


the natural sciences, for example, from psychology. This latter 
differentiation is, as we should expect, less clear than the former. 
The conception of a normative science implies the conception 
of the Ought-to-be, of the ideal. But the fundamental ethical 
category of the Greeks is the Good, which is also the Beautiful; 
the Ought-consciousness is in them rudimentary, the ideal lies 
for them very close to the actual. For Aristotle ethics was, 
like logic, a practical rather than a theoretical inquiry. As logic 
was a manual of rules, obedience to which would insure correct- 
ness or consistency of thought, and appeal to which would 
decide the victory in argument, ethics was a body of rules, obe- 
dience to which would insure virtue or excellence of life. 
Since, however, in order to discover the path which led to the 
goal of human life, it was necessary to determine the goal itself, 
ethics became the investigation of the Good, — man’s supreme 
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and all-containing End.!_ It becomes necessary to reassert the 
distinction between a normative and a natural science, in these 
days when the effort is made to ‘ naturalize the moral man,’ to 
resolve the Ought-consciousness into the Is-consciousness. I 
will close with the mention of an eminent living authority for 
the Aristotelian limitation of ethics to what may be called the 
relative or human Good. Professor Sidgwick, in his History 
of Ethics (ch. i), describes ethics as the study of ‘the Ultimate 
Good of man,’ as distinguished from ‘ Theology, the study of 
the Absolute Good.’ “The qualification ‘for man,’” he says, 
“is important to distinguish the subject-matter of ethics from 
the Absolute Good or Good of the Universe, which may be 
stated as the subject-matter of Theology.” Mr. Sidgwick’s 
own work is an admirable illustration of that which I have tried 
to describe as the true ‘method of ethics.’ It is as devoid of 
metaphysics as the Nicomachean Ethics itself, and, while it 
never exchanges the normative for the naturalistic standpoint, 
it is, as a sustained and penetrative cross-examination of the 
moral common-sense of mankind, well entitled to the name 
which the Evolutionists in ethics have endeavored to preémpt 
for themselves, the ‘ science of ethics.’ James SETH. 


1 In this practical sense, as Professor Mackenzie points out (A/anual of Ethics, 
p. 5), there are many other normative sciences, ¢.¢., medicine, architecture, rhetoric. 
If, however, we define a normative science as a science of the ideal or of value, such 
an extension of the term is excluded, since there are only three types of ideals, only 
three standards of value, —the logical, the aesthetic, and the ethical. 
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Hegel's Philosophy of Right. Translated from the German by ’ 
S.W. Dype. London, George Bell & Sons, 1895.— pp. xxx, 365. 


Professor S. W. Dyde and Messrs. George Bell & Sons, his pub- 
lishers, have done the English-speaking public a service in bringing 
out this work of Hegel on Zhe Philosophy of Right. In these days 
of popular works on progress and poverty, the ownership of land, 
and the claims of socialism, it is a fine thing to be able to point out 
/ a thoroughly satisfying treatise on the subject of the institutions of 
| civilization. Hegel's /’ilosophy of Right is such a work. It em- 
bodies all of the great positive ideas of Kant’s and Fichte’s treatises 

on the philosophy of right and also on ethics or morals. ‘To these 
| it adds a series of wonderful insights, drawn from sagacious study of 
the history of rights and morals in the nations of the world, past 
and present. No one since Aristotle has shown such power of 
seizing the net results of history as Hegel has done. He differs 
from the three great philosophers whom he succeeded, namely Kant, 
Fichte, and Schelling, by his ability to penetrate the inner meaning 
of a historical movement. This great power did more to give 
his philosophy a central poise than anything else. He habituated 
himself from the time of his early association with Schelling to see 
in philosophical doctrines not mere abstract principles, but moving 
forces which determine the thoughts, feelings, and actions of men. 
Nay, more than this, philosophical principles are the moving forces 
that explain nature, nature as we find it in time and space, and with 
1] minerals, plants, and animals. Even gravitation is to him the first 
negative reaction of being, which has been projected outside of itself 
| by absolute reason. In gravitation things struggle to return to a 
q point, — that is, they struggle to return out of their externality into 
h true being, which is mind or spirit. Could gravitation attain what it 
struggles for, all matter would return to a point and be annihilated. 
Thus according to Hegel the material, even matter, gives evidence 
| of its lack of true being and its dependence upon mind. Hegel has 

| equally interesting thoughts in the PAi/osophy of Nature regarding 

light, and cohesion, and heat, and also magnetism. In the plant, ? 


the first living being, he finds self-determination, and hence the first 
element of the will, but he finds also in it the separation of the being 
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as species from its own being as individual. This constitutes the 
inadequacy, or to use a Hegelian expression, the finitude of the 
plant. It is a manifestation, but not a revelation, of divine person- 
ality. But in the animal there is a most decided and important 
advance over the plant. The animal possesses feeling and power 
of self-movement. In the power of self-movement, the life power 
has reached a higher form of will. But in man, who possesses under- 
standing, or the power to abstract from reality and to conceive reality 
as different from what it is, the will proper develops; for the will 
deals with realizing ideals and especially moral ideals. According 
to Hegel, the moral is the necessary form in which freedom must 
exist if it exist at all; hence in perceiving morality man perceives the 
nature of absolute being. 

Here we may understand the peculiar expression which Hegel em- 
ploys in dealing with ethics, namely that the will wills itself — the will 
wills will in the ethical (see page 30 of this translation). The pure 
self-activity, being will, must act so as not to destroy its activity. It 
must reénforce its will; the particular will must will the general will. 
Thus will wills will, and freedom wills freedom. 

In this work, Hegel first considers abstract right the province 
wherein the will first objectifies itself in conquering the world of 
nature, and in taking possession of it, and by this establishes the 
institution of property and realizes its freedom in property through 
contract. ‘The will must not only take possession of things and use 
them, but it must be able to alienate them or transfer them to others. 
(Professor Dyde has translated Lufdusserung by the word “relin- 
quishment,” not quite a happy translation of the word, which sig- 
nifies alienation, or the legal act of transferring property to another 
person). Even in the idea of property itself we have the action of 
the social will together with the individual will. The individual 
possesses and wills to possess, and the community reénforces his 
will and supports him in this possession. But in the case of con- 
tract two wills enter explicitly. They unite in a higher will, the will 
of the community, which enforces contracts. In the phenomenon of 
wrong (Unrecht, which ought perhaps to be translated “trespass’’) 
we have the collision between the individual will and the social will, 
and hence a revelation of the nece sity which is involved in the idea 
of right. Right must prevail, or else the social whole and all of the 
individuals composing it must be destroyed. 

According to Hegel’s peculiar method, the dialectic consideration 
of the idea of right in its abstract sense has brought us through the 
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idea of property and contract, crime and retribution, to the inner 
necessity of right; and this standpoint is that of morality, which 
is the subject of the second part of Hegel’s /%ilosophy of Right. 
Until the human being has obtained a conscience, that is to say, 
has obtained an insight into the binding necessity of doing right, 
morality has not yet developed. Morality is the sense of the inward 
obligation to direct his conduct by his idea of the good. This inward 
necessity is something very different from the external necessity, 
which obliges him to do good because it is required in the laws of 
the state, or in the customs of the community. Human history until 
recent times, say until the time of the Greek thinker Socrates, was 
governed chiefly by the sense of the necessity to conform to custom 
or legality, and not by the sense of the inward obligation, which is 
morality. Modern Christian nations all have this moral sense well de- 
veloped, and it differentiates them from the other peoples of the world. 

Hegel divides his discussion of morality into three parts, first 
treating the sense of responsibility or the consciousness of the 
power of origination in the will (/orsats und Schuld). This feeling 
of responsibility is the immediate consciousness of the freedom of 
the will. In the language of Kant, it is the sense of transcendental 
freedom. It is the consciousness that the self or ego can interfere 
with the course of events and modify the chain of causality in which 
it finds itself in the world. I am responsible for what I change or 


’ modify in the chain of causality, and also for what I permit to pass 


on through my actions without protest or modification. This sense 
of responsibility is justly esteemed the highest attribute of the soul. 
Its appearance in human history marks the greatest of all epochs. 

The second phase of morality is discussed by Hegel under inten- 
tion and well-being (Adsicht und das Wohl), words which might per- 
haps better be paraphrased, the former meaning the intellectual 
coefficient of the overt act —or the wilful deed, the premeditated 
action —and the latter word ( WoA//) meaning the particular good or 
satisfaction which the individual aims to obtain by his premeditated 
act. When it is said that happiness is our being’s end and aim, or 
that one of the natural rights of man is the pursuit of happiness, 
this word WoA/ is described or defined. This second phase of 
morality, therefore, deals with the self-seeking of the individual, 
which must be curbed or limited by the moral ideal so as to make 
the individual self-seeking harmonize with the good of the entire 
community. The individual must square his intents and purposes 
by his sense of what is due to the freedom of others. 
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Under the third phase of morality, Hegel treats the idea of the 
good, and the nature of conscience. The sense of responsibility, 
the relation of the individual pursuit of happiness to the welfare of 
the whole community, leads to the forming in the mind of the moral 
being of an ideal of duty, and this ideal of duty is the good when it 
is realized. ‘The subjective consciousness of this ideal is called con- 
science, because it is in a deep sense of the word a knowledge of 
the true self, that is to say of the universal or social self within the 
individual self. It is, therefore, self-consciousness in the highest 
sense of the word, It is a knowledge of the transcendental element 
of our personality. Conscience teaches us that we are not obliged 
to yield to such necessities as our bodily wants for food, clothing, 
and shelter, nor are we obliged to pursue happiness in any of its 
many phases. Even life itself is not an absolute good, but to do 
right although we lose our lives in the act is our supreme duty. 
Here it is that, in the ethical or moral, man reaches the highest 
sense of the dignity and worth of his humanity. It is a sense of 
the eternal element in man. Hegel discusses under this topic the 
moral forms of evil, such as hypocrisy and the forms of casuistry 
(Probabilismus), by which a person trumps up a good reason for his 
selfish action, to satisfy his conscience. He discusses also the justi- 
fication of the action by good intentions, and also the romantic view 
of érony, under which was included the egotistic conceit which placed 
the individual above all law, and made his obedience to it an act of 
mere condescension. : 

Hegel made a sharp distinction between the subjective phase of 
right, which appears in morality, and the objective phase, which 
appears in the ethical system of institutions, and is realized in the 
family, civil society, and the state. Inasmuch as man must unite 
with his fellow-men in order to accomplish anything rational in the 
world, institutions are necessary for civilization. Of these Hegel has 


treated (1) the family, under the heads of (a) marriage, (2) the family 


property, and (c) the education of the children, and the dissolution 
of the family by the separation from it of the children in order to 
form new families. Under (2) the civic community, Hegel has out- 
lined a pretty complete treatise on sociology or social science, first 
discussing the system of wants (Bediirfnisse, the wants of food, 
clothing, shelter, and means of amusement and culture). 

The seventy-five pages of this book (pp. 152-256) devoted to what 
we call political economy, deserve to be studied in all of our colleges 
and universities, and to have at least one course of lectures delivered 
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on the subject for the purpose of giving to the pupil an insight into 
the vital principles of social existence. What is said about these fun- 
damental wants of man, and the labor by which they are satisfied, and 
the wealth by which their satisfaction is made permanent through 
the conquest over nature, is said by Hegel in the light of the com- 
pletest view of the world that can be found in the entire range of 
human thinking. There follows, as the second and third parts of 
this section on sociology, a chapter on the administration of justice, 
and another chapter on /o/izet and corporation. By the word /o/izei 
Hegel indicates not merely what we call the police, but the entire 
system of protecting or defending the individual in the sphere of his 
vocation or calling, and in the field of his “ pursuit of happiness.” 
It does what the social whole can do to secure to the individual the 
fruits of his deed, by removing for him the obstacles which arise 
through the caprice of his fellow-men. Each citizen is a part of 
this police or municipal government, in so far as his deeds are 
measured by the standard of legality, and bring him into relation 
with other individuals, and effect wrong or injury to either party. 
The ‘corporatien,’ on the other hand, is an instrument by which the 
individual citizen on his own side attempts to provide a permanent 
means of subsistence for himself and family. In this sense the 
English word ‘corporation’ does not convey the true idea. Cor- 
poration, in the sense Hegel uses it here, signifies gui/d, or a special 
calling recognized in law. In our time a ‘labor union’ takes the place 
of the old-time ‘guild,’ and as an association undertakes to provide 
for its interests, defending it against the attacks of capital or against 
the dangers of free apprenticeship. It attempts by strikes and other 
means to protect the interests of its band of laborers. Corporation, on 
the other hand, in our time generally signifies the free union of capi- 
talists who unite for manufacturing purposes or for transportation or 
trade, and form companies with limited or unlimited liabilities. 
Finally (3) the nature of *the state is considered in this third part 
of Hegel’s /’hilosophy of Right. He discusses first the state con- 
stitution, considering the three essential elements in the state, which 
we should call the legislative, the executive, and the judicial, but 
which Hegel calls (a) the princely function, (4) the administrative 
function, and (c) the legislative function. The administrative func- 
tion (Regierungs-Gewalt, translated “the executive” by Professor 
Dyde) deals with the application of the laws, including the police 
element and especially the judicial element; while the third function 
( Gesetsgebende-Gewalt, translated by Professor Dyde “the legisla- 
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tive ’’) does not quite accurately correspond to the legislative func- 
tion of the government as we understand the term, for in Hegel’s 
idea of the government the princely function makes the constitution 
or fundamental law, and the legislative function is limited to elabo- 
rating statutes or rules of action in details. Hegel’s analysis of the 
constitution of the State is interesting as affording us a philo- 
sophical explanation of the typical European government, in which 
there is a mingling to some extent of executive, judicial, and legis- 
lative functions in each of the great branches of government. There 
is no successful attempt on the part of European governments to 
separate these functions in the manner that they are separated by 
the Constitution of the United States. In the latter there is a direct 
effort to separate these functions and thereby secure individual 
freedom to a greater extent than was hitherto possible. Where the 
three functions are united, there is room for caprice and arbitrariness 
in the ruler, and hence personal grievances may arise. 

After discussing the internal structure of a national government, 
Hegel considers international law, and then closes his book by some 
interesting thoughts on world history. Under the former he gives 
some important thoughts which have special interest to us just now 
in the discussion of international arbitration ; and under the latter he 
briefly characterizes the great periods of world history, suggesting 
what is perhaps the most valuable of all Hegel’s writings, namely, 
his Philosophy of History. Professor Dyde should be congratu- 
lated upon his success in translating this very difficult work. It is 
too much to expect that he should please all, or even any, of the 
special students in Hegel by his selection of technical terms in which 
to render the ideas of the master, but after making all allowance for 
what is unsatisfactory in his rendering into English of the subtle 
distinctions expressed in the German, this translation will remain a 
great monument of conscientious and successful labor. 

W. T. Harris. 


New Essays concerning Human Understanding. By GoTTFRIED 
WILHELM Letenirz. Together with an Appendix consisting of 
some of his shorter pieces. Translated from the original Latin, 
French, and German, with Notes, by ALFRED GipEoN LANGLEY, 
A.M. (Brown). The Macmillan Co., London and New York, 1896. 
— 8vo, pp. xix, 861. 


This work consists of a translation of the entire fifth volume of 
Gerhardt’s Die philosophischen Schriften von G. W. Leibniz, compris- 
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ing Gerhardt’s own introduction, five short papers relating to Locke's 
Essay written by Leibnitz between the years 1696 and 1701, the 
entire Nouveaux £ssais, and twelve short pieces by Leibnitz treating 
of important points in philosophy. The work contains, therefore, all 
of Leibnitz’s writings relating directly to Locke and the doctrines of 
his famous Zssay, with the exception of those which treat of Locke’s 
examination of Malebranche, and those which relate to Locke's con- 
troversy with Stillingfleet. 

It is nearly two centuries since Leibnitz wrote his great critique of 
Locke, and now for the first time the work appears in an English 
rendering. It is one of the world’s great books —a book filled with 
the pregnant thoughts of one of the world’s very greatest thinkers, 
In this accurate translation, by one who has made himself the first 
Leibnitzian scholar of America, and enriched by his valuable anno- 
tations, it is a book to rejoice the heart of the scholar. It should 
receive a hearty welcome, not from philosophers and psychologists 
alone, but from all who can appreciate the best that has been thought 
and said by the world’s great thinkers. 

Mr. Langley is to be heartily congratulated on the successful ter- 
mination of his long and arduous labor of a decade, for long and 
arduous it has been, although it has been on his part, as he says, a 
labor of love. His work as translator and editor has been performed 
in a most painstaking manner, and the result is a work which is a 
distinct credit to American scholarship. 

Mr. Langley’s notes deserve the especial attention of the reader. 
They are the result of laborious research, and contain much curious 
and valuable information. No allusion, however obscure, in Leibnitz’s 
text (and how numerous his allusions are to all branches of human 
learning and to the workers in them, all know who are at all familiar 
with his writings) has been allowed to pass without a determined 
effort to explain it, even when to do so entailed upon the translator 
extensive researches in many libraries and lengthy correspondence 
with American and European scholars. 

In spite of Mr. Langley’s great pains with the notes, we have 
detected a couple of errors. In note 5, page 633, on Regius, he 
writes: “Dr. James Martineau, A Study of Spinosa, London, Mac- 
millan & Co., 1882, page 75, line 7, and footnote 1, in translating 
‘ Regis’ instead of ‘ Regius,’ has misunderstood Leibnitz’s reference, 
and wrongly attributed to him a /apsus memoriae.”’ ‘This mistake 
Dr. Martineau corrected in his second edition. Again in note 1, on 
page 502, we are told that Spinoza relied exclusively on the ontologi- 
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cal or a priori argument for the proof of God’s existence. Yet we 
find Spinoza in the second proof of his eleventh proposition (£¢hics, 
pt. i) making use of the cosmological argument, and in the scholium 
which follows writing: “ In this last demonstration I wished to prove 
the existence of God a fosteriori, in order that the demonstration might 
be the more easily understood, and not because the existence of God 
does not follow a friori from the same grounds.” Such slips, how- 
ever, are exceedingly rare. 

The pieces in the Appendix, although not directly relating to 
Locke, greatly enhance the value of the volume. The first of them, 
addressed to Thomasius in 1669, is of value as throwing light upon 
the evolution of Leibnitz’s system in his own mind. The sixth is the 
notable essay on the radical origin of things. The tenth is the curi- 
ous little essay read by Leibnitz to Spinoza, when he visited the latter 
at the Hague, in which Leibnitz undertakes to supply what he regards 
as the missing link in the ontological argument for the being of God, 
namely, that all perfections are compatible with each other, and hence 
may exist in one subject, or, in other words, that the idea of the ‘ All- 
Perfect’ Being contains no inner contradiction, and therefore is the 
idea of a possible being (a being possible in fact), The twelfth, on 
the method of distinguishing real from imaginary phenomena, is 
valuable from its bearing on Leibnitz’s epistemological views. The 
two essays on dynamics, over and above what they have to say about 
living force and other properly dynamical problems, are particularly 
instructive on account of what they contain relative to the daw of 
continuity and the nature of matter and substance. 

Three full indexes, made by Rev. R. K. Eccles, one to the Mew 
Essays, a second to the pieces in the Appendix, and a third to the notes 
by the translator, still further add to the value of Mr. Langley’s book. 

Mr. Langley’s edition of the Wew /ssays is thus an excellent com- 
panion-piece to Professor Campbell Fraser’s recent edition of Locke’s 
Essay. It is to be hoped that these books will lead to a renewed 
study of the great works of Locke and Leibnitz. For these writers 
have given us classical works in modern philosophy, which the cultured 
reading public as well as professional students of philosophy have in 
the past enjoyed, and ought to continue to enjoy. They deal with a 
wide range of interesting topics, as must be the case with works whose 
central theme is human knowledge, its origin, nature, certainty, and 
extent. 

This is not the place either to expound or to criticise philosophical 
speculations which have been more or less before the world for two 
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its publication in 1765; but it is perhaps in place to say a word by 

way of commending anew to the attention of the general public, as 

well as to the attention of young students of philosophy, the philo- 
sophical writings of Leibnitz, and the Mew £ssays in particular. It , 
is often said that there is no such thing as philosophy. ‘There is 
| but one chemistry, one geology, one astronomy: as for philosophy, 
there is no such thing, only a lot of ‘ philosophies ’— Aristotle’s phi- 
losophy, Descartes’ philosophy, Berkeley’s philosophy, Hegel’s 
| philosophy, and so forth. Philosophy, that is, is declared to be but 
‘the way the universe strikes any man.’ Professor Royce somewhere, 
in alluding to this charge, has very justly remarked that even granting 
it to be true, still it would be worth while to acquaint oneself with 
the way the universe strikes any mind of the first order. In Leibnitz 
we have such a mind, a mind of remarkable compass, depth, and 
| openness, by universal consent the most comprehensive mind that 
has appeared since Aristotle. It is a liberal culture in itself to 
| become acquainted with the pregnant thoughts of such a mind —at 
' once comprehensive, sympathetic, and penetrating. Not a page 
came from Leibnitz’s pen on philosophical and theological subjects 
which does not contain something to awaken and stimulate the 
thought or fancy, and which does not appeal to some of the higher 
ranges of man’s complex being. Some years ago, when the writer 
- was trying to get a publisher for a little volume of translations of 
Leibnitz’s more suggestive shorter pieces, one of our metropolitan 
publishers wrote declining to undertake the publication on the ground 
that there was no call for the outgrown, dead, and buried philoso- 
| | phies of the past. A greater mistake was never made than thus to 
| characterize the speculations of Leibnitz. Master of the thought of 
the past, as few have been, facing the future with a mind open to all 
' the winds of heaven, interested in every new discovery and eager to 
|| push farther the bounds of human knowledge in all spheres, his was i 
it a thoroughly ‘modern’ type of mind. His thoughts have been the 


| seed thoughts for many systems; his works belong to the ‘ power lit- 
| | erature’ of the world, that literature which sets men thinking, opens 
| | to them new vistas, stimulates to new discoveries, and leads to deeper 
| 


insights. His writings, therefore, can never grow old or become 
outgrown. > 
His philosophy has been described by Kuno Fischer as ‘eine 
erganzende Philosophie,’ and such it is. Through the sympathetic 
|| study and complete mastery of the preceding systems, and through 
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centuries, and in their full statement in the Mouveaux LEssais since 
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independent meditation, there emerged in his own mind the funda- 
mental principles of his own system. These principles he then 
allowed to act as solvents of the old systems, and also as centres of 
attraction about which all that was good in previous systems grouped 
itself naturally. Hence his system is eclectic, in the better sense of 
that term, and complemental. We are not surprised, therefore, to 
find him declaring that “in the writings of distinguished men, ancient 
and modern, there is wont to be very much that is true and good, 
which deserves to be rescued and to be distributed into the public 
treasury. And would that men preferred to do this rather than 
spend their time in censures by which they only appease their own 
vanity” (p. 672). His system he himself describes as one which 
“appears to unite Plato and Democritus, Aristotle and Descartes, 
the scholastics with the moderns, theology and ethics with the reason. 
It seems to take the best from all sides, and then it goes much 
farther than any has yet gone” (p. 66). 

We commend, then, this book to the attention of all not already 
familiar with this broad and profound thinker, confident that one 
who masters the thought of Leibnitz will say with Philalethes: “ Since 
then I believe I see a new aspect of the interior of things” (p. 66). 

We cannot leave this volume without again expressing our sense of 
obligation to the translator for the service he has rendered the cause 
of philosophy by translating this work, and expressing also the 
earnest hope that one who by such long and thorough and sympa- 
thetic study of Leibnitz and the literature dealing with the philoso- 
pher has made himself one of the first of Leibnitzian scholars, will 
give to the world the work on the philosophy of Leibnitz mentioned 
in the preface to this volume. 


GeorGE M. DUNCAN. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 


L’immanence de la raison dans la connaissance sensible. Par 
Gépton Gory. Paris, Alcan, 1896. — pp. 344. 


By the “ Immanence of the Reason,” the author means that “ the 
Ideas of the Reason, which have their origin in sensuous knowledge, 
and are disengaged from it by a natural and logical operation, can 
serve neither to know scientifically nor to conceive in any fashion 
metaphysical realities or possibilities ; but, on the other hand, are far 
from being in irreconcilable contradiction with sense presentations, 
and rather find in experience their just and legitimate use.” The 
starting-point is thus suggested by Kant’s Zranscendental Dialectic, 
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but more immediately by the criticism of Renouvier, Pillon, and 
others, who have subjected the conceptions of substance, cause, 
infinite, etc., to more thorough examination. The plan of the work 
embraces, first, an analysis of experience to discover the origin of 
the Ideas; secondly, a classification and criticism of the metaphysical 
systems which have been developed from these Ideas when abstracted 
from experience; and thirdly, an interpretation of experience by 
means of the legitimate or immanent use of the Ideas. 

Experience is now generally recognized to be a synthetic unity, 
but the nature of this synthesis needs further examination. In a true 
synthesis, as distinguished from a combination, the elements have 
severally no unity of their own, nor is there over and above these 
elements a separate bond to hold them together; unity of conscious- 
ness is not (as for Kant) “a subjective principle of syntheses, that is, 
representations; it is itself a synthesis.”- ‘ The subject of the repre- 
sentation has no existence apart from the representation, nor the 
object of consciousness apart from consciousness.” But while neither 
of these exists apart, all philosophy has recognized in sensuous 
knowledge a duality variously designated as being and _ not-being, 
mind and matter, knower and known, internal and external, etc.; and 
in all these antitheses we see as a common relation that of a defermi- 
nant and an indeterminate or indefinite (indéterminé). 1 all conscious- 
ness discloses this antithetical character, we may expect to find it 


‘even in the most abstract representations (categories). These the 


author reduces to four: causality, substantiality, duration, and exten- 
sion. For this reduction Kant had prepared the way by virtually identi- 
fying space with (extensive) quantity. M. Gory endeavors to identify 
time with intensive magnitude (quality), and to this end would add 
to the two usually accepted ‘dimensions’ of time (succession and 
simultaneity) a third, viz., Aéné/ration, which is measured, not as is 
depth in space, by homogeneous lengths, but rather by complex 
degrees of consciousness. 

Waiving the question as to the validity of this identification, we 
proceed with the analysis of these four categories. In the case of 
the first two, the elements corresponding to determinant and unde- 
termined are easily recognized as cause, effect; substance, mode. 
In duration and extension the corresponding antitheses are the 
instant, temporal continuum; the point, spatial continuum. By 
the ‘instant’ and ‘ point’ as here used the author means, not the 
infinitely small, but the absolute instant and point as used in meta- 
physical systems, which employ a dynamic conception drawn from the 
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subject as their central principle. Any one of these elements, ¢g., 
cause, when considered not as merely a factor artificially isolated 
from its correlate, but as existing by itself, z.¢., as ‘ absolute,’ becomes 
an ‘Idea of the Reason.’ The four ‘determinant’ elements, when 
fused into one, give the Idea of the Perfect; the other four similarly 
fused give the Idea of the Infinite. 

Metaphysics builds on one or the other of these Ideas, or on an 
attempted combination of them with experience. Pure metaphysics 
of the theological sort develops the Idea of the Perfect. This con- 
ception, which in the thought of Descartes was blended with the Idea 
of the Infinite (as shown by Pillon, in Z’année Philos., t. i), was par- 
tially freed from its complications by Malebranche, and reached in 
Fénelon its most consistent expression. The striking characteristic 
of this metaphysical construction (as also, mufatis mutandis, of that 
based on the Infinite) is that the conception of the Perfect Being, 
when once it has been attained by the isolation of an element of con- 
scious experience, is cut off from all relations, and made ‘absolute.’ 
That is, our Perfect Being is cause, supreme cause, but not a cause 
which goes out into its effects ; “their infinite multiplicity establishes 
no diversity in it.” Again, the Perfect is substance, but in no wise 
“modified by its modes or determined by its attributes.” Lastly, 
God is immeasurable and eternal, but not as extended through space 
or time, but as absolute point and instant. But the theological Idea 
of the Perfect is not the sole conception in ‘the empyrean’ of pure 
metaphysics. Its correlative or antithetical Idea, the Infinite, is 
there also. But the Infinite in this sense is not the mathematical 
conception of infinite quantity. It is rather the Infinite of the Greeks, 
the Indeterminate and Indefinite, non-being, which was developed 
not only in ancient philosophy, but in Cartesianism as well, side by 
side and symmetrically with its theological counterpart, and is logi- 
cally the basis of a pure cosmology. In each case, there was a vague 
feeling of the opposing character of the two principles, and a more 
or less conscious attempt to unite Perfect and Indeterminate in a 
higher, absolute Idea, the One of Alexandrian speculation, 7/n/ini- 
ment un of Fénelon. All three lines of thought have in one respect 
a common outcome, inasmuch as they each, though on different 
grounds, conclude that the Absolute is unknowable. The Perfect is 
unknowable because, as pure subject, it contains no determinations; 
the Infinite because it is pure object and so wholly opposed to the 
subject; the One, because it is the negation of all opposition and of 
all identity, and therefore contains neither subject nor object. 
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Pure metaphysics escapes many difficulties by remaining wholly in 
the empyrean, and assuming no responsibility forexperience. Another 
type, the ‘ Metaphysics of the Absolute Whole,’ attempts to use its 
Absolute to explain experience, to combine the Absolute with the 
Relative. This divides again, according as the Absolute with which 
it works is the Perfect or the Infinite. Spinoza is the best illustra- 
tion of the former, materialism of the latter. Spinoza’s system is 
really an acosmism, an absolute determination of all particulars, 
not, as is often alleged, an atheism. For his ‘substance’ is not the 
Indeterminate, the cosmic substrate, but the Perfect Being of the- 
ology. Materialism attempts to explain experience from the Indeter- 
minate. Combined with the principle of evolution, it explains the 
higher by the lower, thought by life, life by matter, the Perfect (as 
goal) from the Infinite (original chaos, the ‘homogeneous’). Finally, 
in analogy to the monism of the One in pure metaphysics, we have a 
monism of the Absolute Whole which would combine Perfect and 
Infinite as explanation of experience, and this is the system of Hegel 
with its well-known doctrine of antitheses and reconciliation. All 
metaphysics is thus shown to be unfounded and futile, because the 
result of illegitimate abstraction and isolation of the Ideas. 

The third main division of the work, which attempts an interpreta- 
tion of experience, is less thoroughly carried out, and seems almost 
too easy a demonstration that neither individual nor universe can be 
understood save asa self-conscious organism. ‘This conception alone 
does justice to the Ideas in their strictly correlative and immanent use. 
If we banish from our explanation of experience all possibility, and 
so do not attempt to explain knowledge by recourse to the unknow- 
able and inexplicable, we must accept idealism as the sole rational 
interpretation. ‘A complete and rigorous idealism is the true and 
only empiricism.” This applied to the universe means a pantheism, 
“not a metaphysical pantheism which denies the conscious _per- 
sonality of God,” but a theory which maintains that “a universal 
thought can be ... really individual, personal, and conscious.” In 
this the author parts company with Renouvier, and criticises the 
latter’s ‘criticism ’ as inconsistent with itself. 

In a recent notice of Riehl’s Science and Metaphysics in this Review, 
I suggested that the book, while criticising metaphysics, had no lack 
of metaphysics of its own, if we mean by metaphysics an attempt to 
understand reality. The same remark suggests itself at once with 
regard to the present work, and while it may be foolish to quarrel 
with an author over his use of terms, it seems just as well to be 
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frank and own that one is attempting — by a more critical method 
and with a better understanding of the nature of thought —the old 
problem of philosophy. If one’s investigations in logic lead one to the 
conclusion that thought can know nothing of reality, one may delude 
oneself with the plausible fancy that all contaminating contact with 
reality or metaphysics has been escaped; but if, as with Dr. Gory’s 
work, the outcome is to affirm the complete rationality of experience, 
it does not seem worth while to protest so much. Another question 
which naturally arises is as to the relation of the author’s method and 
result to those of Hegel. Whatever one may think as to Hegel’s 
metaphysics, he certainly attempted a criticism of the categories ; and 
instead of merely placing him with the metaphysicians, it would be 
more instructive if an author who maintains that the “real is rational ” 
were to compare more closely his own criticism with that of the 
‘metaphysician,’ and show just where and how one remains in 
experience while the other leaves it. 

The historical portion of the work takes its illustrations chiefly 
from Cartesianism; but it is certainly suggestive, and one need not 
accept the precise formulation of the Ideas given by the author to 
find the general analysis a useful method for the classification of 
metaphysical systems. It is to be hoped that Dr. Gory will work 
out more thoroughly the positive and constructive portion of his 
theory ; but, from the outline given, it will be seen that his book will 
take its place among the best works of the newer French movement 
in criticism and idealism. J. H. Turrs. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Schopenhauer’s System in its Philosophical Significance. By 
CaLpweE Lt, M.A., D.Sc., Professor of Moral and Social 
Philosophy, Northwestern University, etc. New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1896. — pp. xviii, 538. 


The author of this book, a description of which appeared in the 
January number of the Review, informs us that it is substantially 
the outcome of the public lectures delivered by him in the logic class- 
room of the University of Edinburgh, at the close of his tenure of 
the Shaw Fellowship, but that he has departed altogether from the 
lecture form and has presented his matter in the shape of several 
philosophical essays. Each chapter aims to set forth some particular 
phase of Schopenhauer’s philosophy in its relation to the entire 
system, and thus to suggest the significance of his thought as an 
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' organic whole. Professor Caldwell does not, so he claims, attempt 
. |! to give us an exposition “or even an exposition and criticism” of 
his philosopher’s teaching, but desires “to connect Schopenhauer 
TEM with some few broad lines of philosophical and general thought, and 
i | with some few broad principles of human nature.” He endeavors | 
it “to set forth Schopenhauer’s general suggestiveness and the philo- 
1 it sophical roots of some of his leading ideas, rather than to give a 
critical exposition of his thought.” He believes that the time has 
come for such an undertaking, and hopes that his work “ may afford 
reflective matter for those who have an interest in Schopenhauer.” 
Professor Caldwell holds that though the study of his volume 
presupposes “ some elementary knowledge ” of Schopenhauer, it con- 
tains enough positive statement from and about him to render the 
contents intelligible to “the ordinary reader.” I am inclined to 
think, however, that the writer expects a little too much of the ordi- 
nary reader. Indeed, he could hardly have chosen a more unfor- 
tunate method of treatment than the one employed by him. He 
| attempts, not merely to interpret the teachings of the great pessimist 
and to criticise them, but to present a philosophy of his own. Expo- 
sitions, criticisms, and original We/tanschauungen are so crowded 
| together as to make it extremely difficult to distinguish the various 
tH elements. In his preface, Professor Caldwell asks our pardon for this 
} fault, which seems to me to be a very serious one. “I crave indul- 
‘gence,”” he says, “for the supreme liberty I have taken in often 
speaking for my author, and in often, perhaps, identifying my expo- 
li sition or criticism or philosophy with his name or his principles. If 4 
| I have made him speak and appear significant, that is all I care 
i} about.” As a consequence of “ the supreme liberty ” which Professor 
| Caldwell has taken, “the ordinary reader” and the extraordinary 
/ one, too, for that matter, will often find it hard to tell exactly whether 
| | Schopenhauer or his representative is speaking. Fairness demands 


that each person shall have a chance to tell his story without inter- 
Hi) ference. Historians of philosophy have long ago discovered that it 
will not do to interrupt the chief speaker too frequently, and to be 

| continually endeavoring to set him right. The best way to make 
| ig Schopenhauer appear insignificant is to stand by his side and prompt 
' him all the time. Professor Caldwell will, perhaps, rejoin that he 
i is not posing as an interpreter, or even as a critic, but as an inde- i‘ 
| ] pendent thinker who is desirous of building a new system on Scho- 
| i penhauerian foundations. But he could have served his purpose 

| | tlh better, had he first given us a careful exposition of the master’s doc- 
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trines, and had he then pointed out the elements of permanent value 
in the same. In conclusion he might have developed his own views 
on the lines of Schopenhauer’s thought. In this way, we might have 
received something much more clear and definite. Perhaps the 
original “lecture form” of the work accounts for these defects. 
Another unfortunate characteristic of Professor Caldwell’s work 
is its vagueness and uncertainty. The author never seems to be 
quite sure of his ground. After stating an opinion he frequently 
retracts it, or at least qualifies his remarks in such a manner as to 
deprive them of their original force and meaning. For example, one 
of the chief contentions of the book is that Schopenhauer is an illu- 
sionist, and that his illusionism is due to his acceptance of idealism, 
which is the source of all his troubles. Professor Caldwell’s discus- 
sion of this point is an interesting piece of intellectual vacillation. 
First he tells us that Schopenhauer’s philosophy is “ undoubtedly real- 
istic and dynamic, and at least half materialistic” (p.65). Then we 
are informed that “ Schopenhauer is always an idealist in the sense 
that he believes that reality is not always just what it seems to be” 
(p. 66). On page 67, we read that Schopenhauer is a transcendental 
idealist or a transcendental realist; on page 71, that “the system 
retains to the end an illusory character bred of its erroneous initial 
acceptance of subjective idealism”; on page 72, “anyhow, it is true 
that idealism in Schopenhauer leads to illusionism, and that illusion- 
ism leads to nihilism, etc.”; on page 78, “ Schopenhauer could not 
satisfy his mind with the results of idealism, just because he believed 
that it meant reducing in this way the world into terms of mere 
knowledge, é.¢., into a sort of pan-phenomenalism ”; on page 79, “it 
may be said . . . that the very fact of Schopenhauer’s seeking a bridge 
between the subjective and the objective again proves that he was 
not a consistent idealist”; on page 83, “it is his unfortunate pro- 
visional acceptance of subjective idealism which gives to his phil- 
osophy its transcendental character’’; on page 84, “the idealism, 
however, which Schopenhauer on the whole assumed to be true... 
was not so much mere subjective idealism as ‘ ordinary ’ or ‘ empiri- 
cal’ idealism.” Professor Caldwell evidently regards Schopenhauer 
as an illusionist because he taught that “knowledge somehow falsi- 
fies things” (p. 117). And after having said this, he takes pains to 
show us how, according to Schopenhauer, “the meaning of things is 
always something that one feels and sees rather than thinks and infers,” 
and that we come face to face with the world-principle or the real 
reality, the will, in our own consciousness. It seems, then, that 
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Schopenhauer is not such an arch-illusionist after all! A philoso- 
pher who gives us a personal introduction to the thing-in-itself, and 
allows us to penetrate the veil of Maya, cannot be accused of illu- 
sionism merely because he distrusts conceptual knowledge as a 
means of revealing the innermost essence of things. Besides, if 
Schopenhauer is an illusionist, Professor Caldwell comes pretty near 
being one himself. “If by knowledge,” he declares, “we mean the 
dissecting intellectual activity of the understanding, then in that 
case we know the world only in sections and ‘in part.’ The knowl- 
edge of the world in sections has, of course, more of a practical than 
a theoretical value” (p. 499). “Of course the real—I wish to 
avoid the expression ‘he ultimate real — is in its central life or essence 
unknowable, in the sense that life is greater than knowledge and 
cannot be grasped by something that it merely engenders or creates 
(knowledge), and that it cannot be grasped by anything short of the 
impulse after life which it essentially is itself” (p. 502; Gg also 
pp. 122, 159, 161-166, 447, 455, 478, etc.). 

But let us turn to Professor Caldwell’s own philosophy, which we 
shall have to dig out of the chaotic heap in which the author has 
buried it. I must leave it to the reader to explain its naive dogma- 
tism, and to reconcile its glaring inconsistencies. — It is absurd to talk 
about the hidden essence of things, of a something behind things 
which we either know not at all, or which we know only in so far as 


' it affects the intellect. The subjective and objective are not separate; 


the categories or forms of thought (space, time, cause, substance, 
number, and plurality) are real aspects of things, real in the world 
that we know. The real has both subjective and objective factors. 
The world that we know is both spiritual and material. Our experi- 
ence of reality zs reality. What we perceive, or experience, or are 
compelled to think about the world, is true of the world ; indeed is 
part of the world. Things are what they appear to our consciousness; 
there are no things ‘apart from’ consciousness. The world is a 
spiritual world, a world in which psychical beings really exist as 
fundamental or ultimate constituent elements (pp. 81 ff., go ff., 93-98, 
110, 147 ff., 159, 375 note, 419). 

Now take the following: We have a sense for reality, through 
which we know the will. Reality is for us what we find it to be in 
our volition, and what we make it to be in our volition. In a sense, 
reality is what we evolve or will. Reality is not merely something 
that we know on the outside, but something that we im a sense are. 
Our knowledge of reality is the sense we have of reality as affecting 
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our action and our volition (pp. 158, 159, 161, 165). In impulse we 
know reality directly, for impulse is psychical and physical at one 
and the same time. It is the physical process or movement in 
impulse which gives us the sensation of reality — nay, which is reality 
(p. 81). Neither the will nor the idea is the ultimate reality in man’s 
nature, but both of them together; the idea is the parallel accom- 
paniment to the will (p. 82). The idea can only be understood as 
an expression of the will, a kind of consciousness that the will has 
of itself (p. 477). All ideas and thoughts are purely mental functions, 
and mental functions are also at the same time organic or corporeal 
functions; we have always a feeling, even though it is only vague, of 
our mental and corporeal unity (p. 184; also pp. 181 ff.). What a 
philosophy this is! Spiritualism, Voluntarism, Materialism, Paral- 
lelism, and various other conceptions are combined without any 
attempt to account for their apparent contradictions. Sometimes 
the ultimate reality is physical, sometimes psychical, sometimes both. 

But let us take the voluntaristic tack and proceed. The will is the 
true reality, and we come face to face with it in consciousness. I 
know reality only in so far as I w// it or Zive it (p. 159). All knowl- 
edge short of our volitional consciousness of ourselves is necessarily 
imperfect and unsatisfactory. From the standpoint of conceptual 
knowledge alone, the consistent philosopher is necessarily to a large 
extent a sceptic (pp. 478, 165). We are conscious that this will or 
effort is an individual will, a personal will. Man thinks of himself as 
a real individual because he is partly conscious of acting and willing 
as a real individual. The will strives after more complete individu- 
ality, after ever more and more concrete expression; at least the will 
of man is always striving after a more complete assertion of his per- 
sonality (p. 430). ‘The intellect tends to universalize things, to see 
them only in the light of their universal relations; the will individu- 
alizes (pp. 430, 464). The will gives things and human beings an 
element of particularity, of existence in and for self (p. 464). The 
tendency of man to be real in his own life and personality, is the 
highest tendency of the universe. Just because this is an effort of 
his will, and not a mere idea of his intellect, may he lay hold on a 
separate personal existence and claim it as his own (p. 465). 

That man has willed, and that he has accomplished something in 
his volition, is the best proof that the world is rational, and is making 
for the realization of rational purpose. The world is not unconscious; 
there is no merely unconscious will. The world represents an energy 
or a force which asserts itself in different degrees of consciousness 
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(p. 474). Reality is evolving in some direction and to some end. 
The highest purposes and volitions of conscious human beings are that 
end (p. 451). The ultimate fact of the world is a process, a force, an 
evolution. The ends of the world are already determined by the world- 
will, and the intellect can at most discern ways and means by which 
these ends are to be attained. It may be said that the ends of the 
world may, to a certain extent, be read along the lines of what the 
world-will has already achieved in history and in civilization, as well 
as in the adaptations that are apparent in the bodies of animals and 
men (p. 462). 

What is this world-will? It is God. God is the will of the world 
as characterized by its highest purposes, which we feel and see in 
our own human consciousness. We know the cosmic will immedi- 
ately in our feelings and in our impulses, and we are enabled through 
moral and idealistic faith to credit it with the fulfilment of those ideal 
ends and purposes which we see only faintly suggested, partly for 
sense and partly for imagination, in the real world (p. 416). We have 
no conceptual knowledge of God. We have only an organic appre- 
hension of the world-will, only such knowledge as is necessary for the 
practical purposes of life, necessary to constitute for us a permanent 
motive towards further volition and development. Man’s higher 
will may attain to a reality in this cosmic will, if he but trust the 
affirmation of his consciousness which tells him that he is in relation 
to it throughout his whole experience (p. 423). If man can become 
real as wi//, he will become rea//y real, and not merely édea//y real. 
The effort after ideal volition and ideal purpose is for the individual 
the Aighest reality in the universe (pp. 427 ff.). The world-will sus- 
tains an absolute relation to my will— its volition determines my 
reality as a person; all mere ‘things’ sustain only a relative relation 
to my will — they can be used by me as instruments or tools. Human 
persons and the supreme will of the universe are the only ultimate 
existences. With the question of what the world is apart from human 
purposes, we cannot possibly have anything to do (p. 110). 

Professor Caldwell’s troubles multiply as his ‘system’ develops. 
The world consists of a mass of individual wills. These wills are 
expressions of a cosmic force or will, and are determined by such a 
will. How do we know all this? Why, immediately, of course; in 
our own feelings and impulses, in our highest purposes, we know the 
cosmic will. And we believe that God will realize our ideal ends 
and purposes. And if we believe all that, why then our “higher 
will” “may attain to a reality in this cosmic will,” whatever that 
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may mean. The divine will, which is not “a mere potency, but a living, 
organic thing,” determines the reality of the individual wills; and yet 
“human persons ” and “the supreme will of the universe” are both 
“ultimate existences,” the only ultimate existences. If the human 
will is a manifestation of the cosmic will, how can it attain to a 
reality in this cosmic will that it does not already possess? More- 
over, if the individual human will is determined by the universal will, 
what can the intellect do more than make us conscious of the ends 
prescribed by God? What can it mean to say, as Professor Caldwell 
says, that “the intellect, in making man conscious of an ideal world, 
becomes an active thing” (p. 479); and that “our artistic and 
religious and social consciousness, so far from merely furnishing us 
with unattainable ideals (Ideas), may all become dynamic elements 
in our lives” (p. 497)? 

Professor Caldwell could have done us a greater service, in my 
opinion, if he had given us a careful and comprehensive exposition and 
criticism of Schopenhauer’s system, and taken care to indicate clearly 
the fundamental principles of his own philosophy. But his work 
lacks thoroughness and systematic unity. It discusses the various 
problems in their isolation, and does not reach down to any under- 
lying principles which might give coherence and unity to the whole. 


FRANK THILLY. 
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SUMMARIES OF ARTICLES. 


[ABBREVIATIONS. — dm. J. Ps. = American Journal of Psychology; Ar. f. G. 
Ph. = Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie; Int. J. E.= International Journal 
of Ethics; Phil. Stud. = Philosophische Studien ; Rev. Ph. = Revue Philosophique ; 
R. 1. d. Fil. = Rivista Italiana di Filosofia; V. f. w. Ph. =Vierteljahrschrift fiir 
wissenschaftliche Philosophie; Z. f. Ph. = Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie und philoso- 
phische Kritik; Z. f. Ps. u. Phys. d. Sinn. = Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie und 
Physiologie der Sinnesorgane; Phil. Jahr. = Philosophisches Jahriuch ; Rev. de 
Mét. = Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale; Ar. f. sys. Ph.= Archiv fiir 
systematische Philosophie. — Other titles are self-explanatory.) 


PSYCHOLOGICAL. 


Die psychologischen Grundlagen der Besiehungen zwischen Sprechen 
und Denken. B. ERDMANN. Ar. f. sys. Ph., II, 3, pp. 355-416; III, 


1, pp. 31-48. 


After a brief historical sketch and a general statement of the problem, 
the author passes on to the kinds of ideas with whose relations he is 
concerned. The two great classes are word-ideas (words perceived, 
remembered, etc., without regard to their significance) and meaning-ideas 
(Bedeutungsvorstellungen). Word-ideas include the four classes of acous- 
tic, motor, optical, and graphic words. Under each we have the sub- 
divisions, Perceived, remembered, and imagined words; or, according to 
another classification, concrete words (¢.g., words as heard at a particular 
time, with special intonation, loudness, etc.) and aéstract words. — A dis- 
cussion of the union of word- and meaning-ideas follows. Its chief con- 
clusions are: (1) The material elements of every language are groups 
of acoustic and motor word-ideas. To these complexes, meaning-ideas are 
joined. Psychologically regarded, the union, even in the most compli- 
cated forms, is associative. (2) Logical thinking presupposes these asso- 
ciative complexes. “The logical relations of the judgment,” however, 
“are not the associative union of the ideas, but the actual relations of 
what is represented” by the ideas. Hence (3) the logical laws should not 
be regarded as mere associations of ideas.—In the first stage of the 
development of speech in the individual, we have the beginnings of the 
understanding of speech. First come pure acoustic word-ideas (concrete), 
from which the other classes of acoustic word-ideas gradually develop, and 
which are in time united with meaning-ideas. In the second stage, acoustic 
meaning-ideas are developed into acoustic-motor meaning-ideas. The 
acoustic words now become those of one’s own voice. Of course, many 
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acoustic-motor ideas still lack the element of meaning. On the other hand, 
even after the names of objects have been well learned, the perception of 
the object is not necessarily accompanied by the presence in consciousness 
of the corresponding word-idea. The union of perception and word-idea in 
such cases is not, however, altogether destroyed. The reproductive effect 
of the complex may be of slight intensity, but is never quite wanting. 
When the reproductive excitation is so feeble as not to bring the word-idea 
to consciousness, it may be called an uaconscious excitation. Besides the 
unconscious excitation of word-ideas, we have that of meaning-ideas : 
familiar words are often used like counters, without our being conscious of 
their meaning. — In the second period, appear the two types of acoustic and 
motor word-memory. The understanding of speech takes various forms. 
Before the child learns to speak, the motor element is absent; later, it may 
be present in various degrees. Moreover, the extent to which the meaning- 
idea is aroused varies greatly. In imitative speech, also, we have several 
classes. The imitation may be (1) without understanding and immediate (a 
reproduction of words just heard), (2) without understanding and mediate, 
(3) with understanding and immediate, (4) with understanding and pro- 
duced by the help of acoustic word-images (mediate, 1), (5) with under- 
standing and produced by unconscious excitations of acoustic word-images 
(mediate, Il). The last form is speech proper. This may be either Zaut- 
sprechen or lautloses Sprechen. The remainder of the article is chiefly 
occupied with formulas of the different forms of speech, and the understand- 
ing of speech, and with the explanation of the physiological relations by 
the help of geometrical diagrams. — The second article continues the dis- 
cussion begun in the previous number. The third stage in the psychological 
development of speech is writing. In three respects optical symbols 
occupy a secondary position : (1) they are not a necessary constituent of 
the language of normal human beings, as acoustic elements are ; (2) they 
are a less original element of speech and thought than the motor-sensory 
elements; (3) they represent objects, not immediately, but only through 
the mediation of oral speech. Their importance lies in the fact that they 
remove, to a considerable extent, the spatial and temporal limitations of 
oral speech.— Even before the use of writing, many objects of sense- 
perception become optical symbols. Both objects of nature and artificial 
products may be symbolic. The so-called picture-writing of the aborigines 
of America, since it represents meanings zmmediately, must be referred to 
a stage preceding written speech proper. We have the latter, as soon as 
optical symbols are used to represent elements of oral speech. The high- 
est and simplest form of written speech is that in which the characters 
represent single letters, rather than words or syllables. Further develop- 
ments of this form are to be noticed in the separation of words, and in the 
use of punctuation marks, accents, abbreviations, mathematical symbols, etc. 


ELLEN B. TALBOT. 
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The Religious Consciousness of Children. Mary Wuiton CALKINS. 
New World, No. 20, pp. 705-719. 


This article deals with the question of the religious training of children, 
in the light of recent developments in child-study. To give religious train- 
ing is to enlarge and spiritualize the childish concept of God. To this end, 
we must develop “a sort of independence of sense-experience.”” The child 
must have images of God; but these should be purified as far as possible, 
and all the emphasis should be laid upon “the more permanent aspects of 
the God-idea — the wisdom and love of the divine nature. By thus teach- 
ing the child to distinguish between the essential and the unessential ele- 
ments in his concept of God, one may help him out of many perplexities of 


his childish theology. B. TALsor. 


Ueber willkiirliche Vorstellungsverbindung. STEPHAN WITASEK. Z. f. 
Ps. u. Phys. d. Sinn., XII, 3, 4, pp. 185-225. 


The writer first analyzes one form of the “ voluntary connection of repre- 
sentations.” He then discusses other forms of the phenomenon in order to 
show its general characteristics. I. Representations are classed as direct 
(anschaulich), and indirect or symbolic (u#anschaulich). One must be 
extremely familiar with an object, to have a direct representation of it the 
moment it is suggested. Otherwise, when one is called upon to represent 
an object directly, and succeeds in so doing, there will be (1) an act of will 
applied to the direct representation ; (2) an indirect representation, for the 

object of the will must be represented in some way ; and (3) a transition 
from the indirect to the direct representation, by means of the representa- 
tion of the relation subsisting between the two, which will itself be involved 
in the indirect representation. This transition is indirect, if the elements of 
the direct representation are given singly in the indirect; it is direct if the 
direct representation is symbolized as a whole in the indirect. The playing 
of unfamiliar music from the notes, involves the first type of transition ; the 
humming of a familiar tune when the name is mentioned, implies the second. 
The association of ideas (taking the word ‘ association’ in its psychological 
and not in its psycho-physiological acceptation) is too mechanical a process 
to explain this connection, in which we have the terms of the indirect repre- 
sentation chosen arbitrarily, the relation between the direct and indirect 
representations distinctly represented, and the will (to represent directly) 
consciously operative. Yet the correctness of the direct representation is 
wholly determined by the correctness of the indirect. If the transition 
must be of the indirect type, it is hindered when ideas which cannot be 
taken over into the direct representation tend to appear in the indirect, and 
are not inhibited by the attention. This fact explains the difficulty which 
beginners experience in passing from one musical rhythm to another, and 
still more in combining two rhythms. The attributes of an object may be 
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directly or indirectly represented in the indirect representation. If I say 
that X is a person of my own height, I produce in the hearer a direct repre- 
sentation of one of X’s characteristics ; if I give his height in centimetres, 
I produce an indirect representation of the same characteristic. An in- 
direct representation becomes more effective in calling up the direct, as 
more and more elements of the direct are directly represented in it. The 
direct representation of an object is facilitated by practice. The degree of 
directness in the indirect representation, and the degree of practice which 
is necessary to produce the direct representation of a given object, are in- 
versely proportional to each other. — 11. Four types of voluntary transition 
from one representation to another are conceivable, viz., transition from 
a direct representation to a direct, from a direct to an indirect, from an in- 
direct to an indirect, and from an indirect to a direct. However, (1) it is 
not actually possible to pass from one direct representation of a given object 
to another, without the mediation of an indirect representation which cor- 
responds to this second direct representation ; (2) no instance of voluntary 
transition from a direct to an indirect representation can be cited, for the 
economy of mental activity is such that we always content ourselves with 
an indirect representation, if this will serve our turn; and (3) neither can 
an example of such transition from an indirect to another indirect repre- 
sentation, “in the sphere of mere representation,” be named. Every 
judgment which has a relation as its object is a case of voluntary connec- 
tion of two representations. (4) However common the transition from an 
indirect to a direct representation may be, both representations must be of 
the same object. Yet, though the will is concerned in representation only 
in this connection, it is indirectly concerned in all analysis, synthesis, and 
identification. — The views here expressed differ from the “ apperception 
psychology ” (of Wundt), in denying that the association processes are the 
basis of every sort of connection of representations. They diverge from 
the recent “association psychology ” (of Miinsterberg and of Ziehen), in 
refusing to reduce the will to an ordinary sensation complex. The writer 
is a pupil of Meinong, and confesses his inability to distinguish his own 
conclusions from those of his master. E. A. McC. GAmste, 


La genese des grands hommes. HH. Jory. Rev. Ph. XXI, 11, 

pp- 481-497. 

The title of this article is a transcript from the titlepage of a two-volume 
work by M. Odin. The method, results, and doctrine of the author are 
successively reviewed and criticised by M. Joly. M. Odin has undertaken 
the instructive task of exhibiting the causes which, in the development of 
mankind, have occasioned the appearance of great men in the world. This 
is made to subserve the purpose of setting forth the influences which have 
contributed to the development of humanity. In order to determine who are 
‘great men,’ the statistical method is relied upon, metaphysic or psychology 
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being avowedly outside the province of the author. The magnitude of the 
work forces us to adopt an extremely narrow type as significant of the 
‘great man,’ viz., French men of letters included within the period 1300- 
1800. Of these, 6382 in number, biographical sources yield 623 about 
whose environment and history sufficient is known to reach the conclusion 
that a suitable environment is a force more potent than heredity in indi- 
vidual development, and upon this is also based the doctrine that environ- 
ment is antagonistic to heredity. CaRL V. Tower. 


L’antithese dans expression des émotions. Cu. Féré. Rev. Ph, 

XXI, 11, pp. 498-501. 

In the present article the author brings to our notice a number of facts 
in connection with Darwin's principle of Antithesis, which occupies so 
important a place in the theory of emotions held by the latter. Certain 
emotions, as pleasure and displeasure, are accompanied by physical condi- 
tions of such a nature as to allow no room for the play of the voluntary 
antithesis. For this reason the false character of emotions, however skilfully 
counterfeited, cannot escape detection ; for muscular, vascular, secretory, and 
other phenomena, not subordinated to voluntary control, contrive to bring 
about that peculiar lack of harmony observable in the countenance given 
over to the play of false expression. The antithesis has, however, nothing 
to do with the normal expression of emotions, but often plays an important 
réle in neuropathic cases ; the expressions, at first voluntarily feigned, be- 


coming thereafter organized under the influence of habit into mere reflexes. 


V. Tower. 


ETHICAL. 


Ursprung und socialer Charakter des Rechts. Lupwic Stein. Ar. 

f. sys. Ph., III, 1, pp. 79-98. 

This article is a chapter of a forthcoming work, entitled Die Sociale 
Frage im Lichte der Philosophie. The three views of ‘right,’ as “a 
product of nature, an innate idea, or a voluntary institution,” were distin- 
guished by the Stoics, who held that the source of right is to be found in 
gio. The writer also adopts this view. In the typical movements of 
defence, exhibited by the lower animals, is found the origin of the jus 
talionis. With the increasing solidarity of the tribe, personal right was 
more and more merged in the right of the clan. When the institu- 
tion of private property arose, men began to seek satisfaction of their 
wrongs by attacking the property, rather than the person, of the offender. 
With the origin of the monarchical idea, the sovereign became the 
incorporated right, and laws were at first only the general formulation 
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of his will. A higher stage of development was reached when laws came 
to represent the more abstract will of the people. The modern era is 
characterized by the development of international law, and the tendency 
to recognize universal rights, which is concomitant with the efforts to 
establish a universal language, a universal religion, and a universal moral- 
ity. — The differentiation of civil, religious, and ethical laws is of compara- 
tively recent origin. The first step was made by the use of writing, and 
the consequent distinction between written (civil) and unwritten laws ; but 
the separation is by no means complete at the present day. 


ELLEN B. TALBOT. 


Morality and the Belief in the Supernatural, Eiza Rircuie. Int. 
J. E., VII, 2, pp. 180-191. 


The purpose of this article is to make plain the salient features in the 
controversy concerning the relation of morality to religion. But, since 
religion may be merely a reverence for nature, as well as a belief in the 
supernatural, this latter definite phrase is used as less ambiguous than the 
general term ‘religion.’ In brief, then, what is historically the relation of 
morality to a belief in the supernatural? Morality neither takes its rise in, 
nor falls with, a belief in the supernatural. At first it is instinctive, and 
mere custom. Later it is rational, and a conformity to the useful. It 
would be, then, morally obligatory to propitiate the mighty spirits to which 
man, in his weakness, instinctively turns. When thus related to morality, 
belief in the supernatural affords morality both content and sanctions. 
When God ceases to be the God of fear, and the ethics of the Hebrew 
religion is developed into Christian ethics, the pleasant consciousness of 
having pleased God becomes the sanction, differing little from the purely 
ethical sanction of pleasure in doing good for its own sake. It is main- 
tained by eminent writers of to-day that God is necessary in order to make 
sanctions sufficient. On the contrary, psychology demonstrates that altru- 
ism is a law unto itself. Mary G. ALLEN. 


The Restoration of Economics to Ethics. Cuarues S. Devas. Int. 
J. E., VII, 2, pp. 191-204. 


From Aristotle to Adam Smith, political economy, in greater or less 
degree, formed a part of moral science. When, later, economics grew in 
importance, its connection with ethics was severed ; and it is within the last 
twenty-five years that the relations between them have been renewed. To- 
day, the language of Professor Marshall implies a utilitarian standard of 
ethics, yet he is still hampered by tradition, — he makes ethical distinctions 
and then overlooks them. In order to show in what way economics might 
resume its place as a moral science, the following classification is made. 
Ethics may be divided into two parts, — general ethics and particular ethics. 
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The former should give the general theories of moral action, while the latter 
should apply these theories to the concrete relations of men. Particular 
ethics should again be divided into natural theology, economics, and politics. 
The latter should include the philosophy of the state, jurisprudence, inter- 
national law, and finance. This last science connects politics with economics, 
these sciences referring respectively to the state and the family as institutions. 
While important writers assert that they merely seek to know the facts, and 
what is, regardless of what ought to be, their works demonstrate that the 
ultimate purpose of the facts is to determine ideals. In the business world, 
acts of justice and unselfishness are of common occurrence. If, then, for 
commerce, conscience exists, should it not be received by the economist, 
even though it looks to what ought to be, and not to what is? 
MAry G. ALLEN. 


Die Ethik Wundts. RicHarp WaHLE. V. f. w. Ph., XXI, 1, pp. 

1-25. 

This article is a critism of Wundt’s Z¢Azk. Wundt professes to show the 
derivation of morality from non-moral elements, and to proceed by a strictly 
objective method, but it can hardly be said that he succeeds. Religion gives 
us the immoral as well as the moral. The same thing is true of custom. 
Wundt admits both these facts, and yet claims that the chief source of 
morality is in customs which have been established by religion. As a matter 
of fact, he assumes original moral elements — altruistic impulses, and the 
feeling of sympathy — which he has really found, not by an objective, but 
by a subjective method, viz., introspection. He holds that ethics is a nor- 
mative science, but fails to show the relation between empiricism and the 
ethical norm. An empirical ethics cannot give us eternal norms, yet this is 
what Wundt claims to have done. In trying to explain the relation between 
the individual will and the collective will, Wundt makes great use of the 
sympathetic feelings. In this concept of the universal will, he approximates 


to Stoicism. ELLEN B. TALBor. 


METAPHYSICAL AND EPISTEMOLOGICAL. 


The Relation of Sociology to Philosophy. B. Bosanquet. Mind, No. 

21, pp. 1-9. 

The purpose of this article is to justify, ina measure, the claim of the new 
science of society to an origin and existence independent of ethical and 
social philosophy, and at the same time to suggest a deeper connection on 
the basis of a definite relation between the two types of theory. The 
essence of the ‘new science’ is that ‘ social phenomena are subject to natu- 
ral laws, admitting of rational prevision.’ Philosophy, studying man in 
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society in relation to reality, does not consider all social phenomena of equal 
significance, and has, by preference, dealt with the highest types of civiliza- 


tion. Sociology, on the other hand, claims the width and impartiality 


of a natural science, and values alike all social phenomena. The character- 
istic of its procedure so far has been to compare human society with rela- 
tions found to exist in groups of lower animals, in order to deal with very 
general forms of behavior, where they are presented Jer se. Thus an 
account is given in terms which, while adequate to certain simpler phenom- 
ena, are not adequate to the higher manifestations of humanity. The advan- 
tage of such a method is that it tends to destroy arbitrary distinctions, and 
insists on the unity of life. With the admission of the demand for such a 
unity, the distinction which separates sociology from philosophy should 
vanish. The relation of the two is largely the same as that of psychology 
to philosophy. Psychology claims a like independence and speculative 
neutrality, all revelations of mind being for it as such of equal importance. 
The very terminology confirms the comparison, for the ‘ laws of association ’ 
might designate the general problem of sociology as well. In psychology, 
however, the further tendency suggested has already taken shape through 
the theory of apperception. Thus the line of psychological abstraction 
will always tend to be a vanishing one. Likewise sociology, by finding 
means to distinguish on its own ground grades of social forms, will assume 
toward the philosophy of society the same general attitude which psychology 
holds toward logic, ethics, and aesthetics. Since it is being driven to the 
position of a psychological science (as indeed Mill intended it to be), it 
already possesses the key for its new method. ALBERT LEFEVRE. 


Philosophy and Immortality, A.W. Jackson. New World, March, 

1897, pp. 38-55. 

Although certitude is not the same as certainty (z., logical evidence), 
nevertheless there is no belief in immortality that does not imply a philoso- 
phy. No matter how persistent the belief in this fact may appear, it cannot 
hold out indefinitely against a philosophy which is unfriendly. Men are 
often poor logicians; but the human mind, given time enough, is perfect in 
logic, and nothing can stand that is incongruous with the organon of 
thought. — Of the three conceptions, God, freedom, and immortality, the 
author regards the middle one (freedom) as a key to the other two. To 
deny it, is to leave no room for God or immortality. Tried by this standard, 
the systems of Comte and Spinoza yield no support to the doctrine of 
immortality. The same is also true of evolutionary philosophy. A more 
satisfactory result, however, is obtained when we reverse the direction taken 
by all these systems, and, instead of reasoning from the universe to man, 
reason from man to the universe. Here we follow the lead of Martineau; 
for him the data which are to interpret everything else are found in con- 
sciousness. The remainder of the article is devoted to showing the evidence 
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which Martineau finds for immortality both in the intellect and in the 
conscience of a rational being. LEC 


Ist die Welt endlich oder unendlich in Raum und Zeit? Dr. C. V. L. 
CHARLIER. Ar. f. sys. Ph., II, 4, pp. 477-494. 


This investigation falls into three divisions, according to the different 
methods which are employed in the treatment of the question: a philosophi- 
cal-metaphysical, in which the attempt is made to solve the question in an 
a priori way; a philosophical-scientific, which sets forth how far the known 
laws of nature (hypotheses) — under the supposition of their universal 
validity — allow conclusions about the extension of the world in space and 
time ; and, finally, an empirical division, in which our astronomical knowl- 
edge of the position of the stars and nebulae furnishes the point of depar- 
ture. The metaphysical treatment, which consists in an examination of 
Kant’s proof of the thesis of the first antinomy, and of Spencer’s treat- 
ment of the possibility of the self-existence of the world, results in showing 
that a priori nothing can be decided about the problem one way or another. 
The second part proves by the principle of the indestructibility of matter 
that the world is infinite in time. The physical law, that the apparent 
intensity of the light of a luminous body is in inverse ratio to the square of 
the distance, and Newton's law of gravitation, both lead to the conclusion 
that the world is limited in space. ‘This latter is also the conclusion of the 
empirical investigation, upon which the real decision of the question depends. 
The possibility of an infinite extension of the universe has never been 


' sought in a possible extension of the systems of the fixed stars, but in the 


existence of innumerable nebulae. But it is here proven from experiments 
that all three classes of these belong to the Milky Way, and hence cannot 
be further distant from us than the fixed stars. Hence, so far as it can be 


concluded from this result, the world is limited in space. 
ALBERT LEFEVRE. 


Quelgues remarques sur Tirréversibilité des phéinoménes psychologiques. 
E. HALEvy. Rev. d. Mét., IV, 6, pp. 756-777. 


In geometry and mechanics phenomena are reversible : that is, the direc- 
tion in which they are supposed to proceed does not affect their nature. If 
then, the mechanical view is ultimate, this reversibility must be traced in all 
the sciences. In physics there is no obstacle to this, except the second law 
of thermodynamics, which, however, may be a mere statement of fact. In 
psychology, on the other hand, it seems, at first sight, impossible to admit 
reversibility, to ignore the chronological order, and to equate expectation of 
the future with memory of the past. Upon deterministic principles, however, 
volition may be reduced to prevision of one’s action, and prevision treated 
as reversed memory. There would remain to be explained only the psycho- 
logical fact of the contingency of the future. Logically, however, the prior 
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and the posterior cannot be reversed, so that the conclusion, for example, 
should prove the premises ; and this is the true source of the belief in irre- 
versibility. Thus, by this test of reversibility, the relativity of the mechani- 
cal standpoint, and, with it, that of psychology, is brought out. 

F.C. S.S. 


Idealismo, Materialismo, e Positivismo. G. Marcuesini. Riv. I. d. 
Fil., XI, 1, pp. 292-315. 


The writer defends the claims of positivism as against both subjective 
idealism and materialism. In a recent work by E. Boirac, L’idée du phé- 
noméene, a view is maintained, which is in substance that of Berkeley, that 
since all we know is phenomena, and since phenomena exist in and rest upon 
consciousness, there can be no reality but consciousness. Such doctrine 
rests upon verbal equivocation. We can believe in phenomena as facts 
having mutual relations to one another, even when not present to our con- 
sciousness. Moreover, consciousness alone and in itself cannot be real, — 
as such it must be absolute immobility, changelessness, and therefore uncon- 
sciousness. The phenomenon is not adequately thought as a mere subjective 
appearance, but rather as a change pertaining to a dynamic order which 
constitutes that conception of unity which thought demands. The dynamic 
continuity of facts, mental and material alike, is thus the legitimate unity 
which is offered by positivism in contradistinction to the idealism which 
spiritualizes matter, or the materialism which materializes spirit. Thought 
does not create nature, but in reflecting it completes it, and in completing 
interprets it. The idea is in us, not in the things ; but the things are the 
necessary conditions of our ideas. E. RITCHIE. 


Lévolutionnisme et le principe de Carnot. B. BRUNHES. Rev. de Mét., 

V, 1, Pp. 35-43: 

There are two physical laws which, at first sight, seem inconsistent with 
the theory of evolution. These are the principle of the conservation of 
energy, and the principle of Carnot, which states that, in a material system 
left to itself, the energy is continually being used, and so that the tendency 
is toward a state of equilibrium. Viewed singly, these physical laws seem 
opposed to each other; but when taken together they are easily reconciled. 
The quantity of the total energy remains constant, but its quality continu- 
ally grows poorer. Energy is always being changed into some form that is 
less utilizable. The same laws hold in the organic as in the inorganic world, 
but with this difference. A living being is able to make use of more of the 
energy at its disposal; and as it rises higher in the scale, the amount of 
wasted energy becomes less. Therefore there is no conflict between evolu- 
tion and the physical laws in question. As evolution proceeds, although the 


amount of utilizable energy diminishes, the amount of energy used increases. - 


GRACE NEAL DOLSON. 
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HISTORICAL. 


Die Entwickelung Descartes’ von den “ Regeln” bis zu den “ Medita- 
tionen.” Natorp. Ar. f. G. Ph., III, 1, pp. 10-28. 


Was Descartes an idealist, in the same sense as Kant? In the * Rules’ 
Descartes constructs his method, and in this method idealism is at least 
implicit. For the one demand of this method is that we find in thought 
a system of principles which shall give unity and order to the world 
of objects. In this demand, Descartes is not far from Kant, and the 
intuitus mentis is hardly distinguishable from the a principles. But, 
in constructing his metaphysic, Descartes wandered far away from the 
method which he had laid down. The first deviation appears when 
intellect and idea are opposed to body and sense; for, through this, actual 
experience becomes a world apart from the principles of the mind. The 
irrational element did not pass away from Descartes’ system as it did from 
Kant’s, but grew constantly more important with the development of the 
metaphysic. The weakness of the position is evident, also, in the thought 
that clear and distinct ideas are not deducible, but are nofa fer se. Sucha 
doctrine rendered impossible all criteria of truth, and forced Descartes to 
rest his system on the truthfulness of God, — a position as far as possible 
removed from that of the Critical Idealism. To sum up, it was Descartes’ 
Platonic psychology which prevented the consistent development of the 
method of the ‘Rules’: idea and existence were held apart, and no 
_ guarantee of their agreement could be found, except the truthfulness of God. 

In spirit, however, Descartes was the true critic, and his attempt at a uni- 
versal method of deduction was a great step in the progress of thought. 


ALEX. MEIKLEJOHN. 


Die Willenstheorie des Descartes. Dr. Paut Kupka. Ar. f. G. Ph., 

III, 1, pp. 29-39. 

The function which Descartes ascribes to will in the process of judgment 
has been much discussed. At first, he seems to make the activity of the 
will unlimited and absolute ; but, in the later development, restrictions are 
added. In judgment, the will is the active principle which gives the assent. 
From the fact that this assent is given where the intellectual elements are 
not clear and distinct, arises error in judgment ; and, in this form of its activity, 
the will is comparatively undetermined. But where the judgment is one of 
clear and distinct perception, no deliberation or choice is necessary, and the 
assent, though free, is yet determined by the nature of the intellectual mate- 
rial presented. This interpretation of Descartes’ position is opposed by 
Brentano, who classifies judgment as a psychical process coérdinate with 
idea and volition. But when Brentano says that there is no act of will in 
judgment, he means by judgment the logical concept, which is the product 
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of judging ; whereas Descartes means the psychological process itself. 
In the latter case, there can be no doubt that the act of will is present. 
Descartes started with the three codrdinate processes which Brentano 
ascribes to him, but he abandoned this classification from the year 1647. 
Another interpretation of Descartes which the author cannot accept is that 
of Twardowsky, who tries to make perception an act of will; this is ex- 
pressly denied by Descartes himself. The attempt to show that attention 
is a necessary element in perception fails, and hence Twardowsky’s conten- 


tion must be given up. ALEX. MEIKLEJOHN. 


Wolfs Lehre vom Complementum FPossibilitatis. By Jutius BERc- 
MANN. Ar. f. sys. Ph., II, 4, pp. 449-476. 


Wolff's position, that the existence of a thing is a completion of its possi- 
bility, cannot be correct ; for a thing, in order to be possible, must already 
be fully determined, and hence not susceptible of a further determination. 
Now the presupposition, from which Wolff derived that position, was, that 
not everything which is possible (z.e. between whose essentials there is no 
contradiction) is also real. Not only is this presupposition found to be 
valid, but also the more general proposition, that there can be no thing, 
whose possibility is already reality—no necessary thing, in Wolff's termi- 
nology —and that even an ens perfectissimum would not be such. How- 
ever, the argument is false by which Wolff arrives from his valid presup- 
position to his invalid proposition about existence. The mistake of his 
theory of the concept of existence lies in the assumption, which he errone- 
ously believed that he had proved, that every possible thing, #¢., every 
thing between whose essentials there is no contradiction, possesses the 
possibility or capability of existing ; in other words, is so constituted that 
between its essence and its existence there is no contradiction. If this 
proposition were valid, and if at the same time the presupposition thereby 
maintained its validity, that not every possible thing is also actual, one 
would indeed have to conclude that in a thing, which is possible, but not 
actually existent, the non-existence is merely a lack of existence, so that it 
would need only a completion of its essence or its possibility, to transform 


it from a mere possibility to an actuality. ALBERT LEFEVRE. 


Der Begriff der Persinlichkeit bei Kant. Danter GREINER. Art. f. 
G. Ph., X, 1, pp. 40-84. 


1. Personality in its transcendental sense is the unity of apperception, 
not the substratum of thought, or the ‘soul’ of rational psychology. This 
last is unknowable, a mere Ding-an-sich. Personality, as synonymous with 
Understanding, raises man above the merely percipient animal and gives 
him a unique, though not an absolute, worth and dignity. 2. Moral per- 
sonality is the central idea of the Kantian ethics, and thus the last word of 
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the Kantian philosophy. It is the idea of the autonomous rational being — 
a regulative, not a constitutive idea, demanding that the rational being shall 
in its activity strive after conformity to it, just as if such conformity were in 
reality possible. Moral personality is thus the noumenal subject of moral 
law, the universal will of rational beings, and implies freedom from the 
mechanism of nature and membership of an intelligible order, —a kingdom 
of ends. It has, as end in itself, absolute worth, and attains practical sig- 
nificance as regulative maxim through the command of duty. This idea is a 
creation of reason: upon practical reason, in the last analysis, personality 
is founded. Out of the animal man and the man of understanding reason 
makes the rational man, out of the person it makes the personality. Moral 
education is education in personality. 3. Yet the personality of understand- 
ing and that of reason are only two fundamentally different aspects of one 
and the same being. Without the transcendental apperception, which con- 
stitutes the essence of intellectual personality, moral personality is unthink- 
able ; the personality of understanding is the basis or presupposition of the 
personality of reason. The recognition of this relation between the intel- 
lectual and the ethical self, which Kant did not see, would have also resolved 
the Kantian dualism between reason and sensibility. This development of 
the transcendental philosophy was carried out by Fichte, in whose hands 
the moral personality took the place of the Ding-an-sich, and delivered 
philosophy from the agnosticism of the A. d@. r. V. J. S. 


Kant’s Influence in Theology, C.C. Everett. New World, March, 
_ 1897, pp- 69-83. 

Kant's interest in religion is unmistakable, and, as all his speculations 
are seen in their outcome to point towards a reconstruction of theology, 
there would seem to be no reason why we should not recognize this interest 
as belonging to his fundamental thought. — As a result of an analysis of 
the postulates which Kant employed in the first two Critiques, when 
dealing with the moral problem, the author finds that these postulates 
involve the following conclusions: (1) If our sense of the worth of 
any result be sufficiently strong, we may postulate whatever is necessary 
to the accomplishment of it. In point of fact, the moral law may 
be the only thing that has sufficient worth for such unquestioning 
postulates. Whether this is so or not, experience alone can show. (2) 
Nothing can have any place in theology which does not represent some 
vital interest in the religious life. Abstract dogma — merely intellectual 
acceptance of theological creeds—has nothing to do with religious 
faith. (3) Religion is thus wholly a matter of faith. (4) Recognition 
of moral obligation is wholly a matter of feeling. (Kant himself strenu- 
ously denies this.) Kant has thus removed the basis of religion from the 
head to the heart. (5) With Kant theology becomes subjective rather than 
objective, so that it may be said to rest upon religion, rather than religion 
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upon it. — In tracing Kant’s influence in later theological developments, the 
author points out that modern theology may be said to have its beginning 
in the contrasted works of Hegel and Schleiermacher. Although Hegel's 
system seems so foreign to the method of Kant, it was yet constructed 
within the lines which the latter laid down. It might be said that Hegel’s 
whole system rested upon faith; or rather, that it was an expansion or a 
construction of faith. Although, again, there is very little similarity between 
Schleiermacher’s sense of dependence of and Kant’s sense of moral obli- 
gation, both systems rest upon feeling, both reject whatever is not vital 
to the soul’s life, and both are purely subjective and refuse all help from 
the intellect.— The principles of Kant are still more directly and con- 
sciously applied by the later theologians who form what is known as the 
school of Ritschl. To these theologians we owe a debt of gratitude for 
having brought the feeling aspect of religion into prominence. Their mis- 
take is in denying any importance to the other elements. When Chris- 
tianity is wholly separated from philosophy, from the great movements of 
history, and from so-called natural religion, it becomes somewhat unreal 
and ghostly. The head and the heart have always worked together in the 
founding and upbuilding of religion; and they always will thus work 
together, so long as religion shall endure. J. E.C. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Outlines of Psychology. By Wunprt. Translated by 
Charles Hubbard Judd. Leipzig, Wilhelm Engelmann; New York, 
Gustav E, Stechert, 1897. — pp. xviii, 342. 


The expectation aroused some time last summer that a translation of 
Wundt’'s Grundriss would soon be forthcoming, has been speedily fulfilled, 
and readers who prefer translations to originals, as well as those who are 
dependent upon English renderings and expositions for their knowledge of 
German psychological discussions, will find this a most welcome addition to 
the few similar works already existing. The translation is perhaps espe- 
cially timely, for the reason that the above-named class of readers has thus 
far been limited to the Lectures on Human and Animal Psychology for 
a first-hand knowledge of Wundt’s psychological doctrines. Excellent as 
these Lectures are, they yet leave something to be desired, and it is precisely 
this want which the present volume largely meets, offering as it does in a 
relatively concise form the most mature, and possibly the final, statement 
of the author’s views and opinions. 

Dr. Judd has given us an excellent translation. The rendering is smooth, 
straightforward, and almost invariably clear. In fact the English version 
is entirely readable throughout. 

The external qualities of the book are good. The print is clear; the 
typographical errors are few, amounting to a mere dozen or so; and the 


‘form is handy and attractive. 


The translator was uncommonly fortunate, as he informs us in his preface, 
in being able to have the constant coéperation of the author, who not only 
gave advice in matters of terminology, but read all the proof-sheets as well. 
The fact that the translation was prepared and printed in Leipzig made this 
possible and practicable. 

Dr. Judd has been more than usually successful in avoiding the danger- 
ous rocks and shoals to which the translator of any German scientific treatise 
is exposed. No such translation is ever, I suppose, entirely satisfactory, by 
reason of the sheer impossibility of finding adequate and euphonious Eng- 
lish equivalents for many perfectly clear and ordinary German compounds. 
The equivalent terms and expressions here adopted are for the most part, 
however, felicitous; and the Germanisms in the translations are perhaps 
reduced toa minimum. Of course the ear is at first slightly offended by 
such expressions as ‘ spatial sight-ideas ’ and ‘ temporal touch-ideas,’ but he 
who criticises must suggest something better. ‘ Hearing-ideas,’ fortunately, 
does not occur. There is here and there, perhaps, an undue straining after 
uniformity in rendering. For instance, ‘represent,’ for vorste//en, would often 
read more pleasantly, and, in addition to this, would more faithfully reproduce 
the original than the more technical, but more frequently used, ‘ ideate.’ 
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Warmeempfindungen and Warmereize are uniformly rendered ‘ sensa- 
tions of hot’ and ‘stimulations of hot.’ Now while there is here a certain 
justification for the use of the substantive form of the adjective in place of 
the usual substantive ‘ heat,’ it certainly seems somewhat out of place in such 
phrases as ‘ sensations of hot, cold, and light,’ or ‘ stimulations of pressure, 
hot, cold, or pain.’ ‘Sensations of’ may mean either ‘ sensations that come 
from,’ or ‘sensations whose quality is.’ Thus ‘sensations of light’ exem- 
plifies the first meaning, and ‘sensations of blue’ the second. Now since 
‘cold’ is both adjective and noun, ‘ sensations of cold ’ may readily be regarded 
as having the second of the above meanings, in which case ‘sensations of 
hot and cold’ is just as permissible as ‘sensations of heat and cold.’ But 
when the series contains a noun (¢.g., ‘ pressure’), which, without question, 
gives the phrase the /rs¢ meaning, it would seem better to say ‘sensations 
of pressure, heat, and cold.’ But perhaps this is a mere matter of taste, 
and undue importance should not be attached to it. 

The translator adds a glossary of terms used, “for the benefit of those 
familiar with the German.” A perusal of this shows no radical divergence 
from the terminology already employed by previous translators. In the 
Preface, however, attention is called to the fact that the translation of ‘ Per- 
ception ’ is unusual, the English ‘ apprehension ’ being used as its equivalent. 
Naturally this fails to present the contrast which the Leibnizian use of the 
terms Perception and Apperception is meant to make prominent. The 
present writer inclines strongly to the opinion that it would have been 
better to retain the word perception (as was done by the translators of the 
Vorlesungen), attention being called in a footnote, possibly, to the technical 
use of the term. 

The original text of the Grundriss has been so recently noticed in 
this Review (January 1897, p. 76) that any critical remarks would be 
uncalled for at this time. The writer would like, however, to take this 
opportunity to emphasize once more the unique character of the book 
before us. The dogmatic atmosphere that pervades it, and the entire 
absence of references to other literature, are qualities which have both their 
advantages and their disadvantages ; their advantages for those who wish 
merely to gain a succinct account of the Wundtian standpoint, their disad- 
vantages for those who would make the book a starting-point for further 
study. The volume aims, however, at being only a “systematic survey” 
of the present status of psychology. As such, it serves its purpose admira- 
bly. The continuity of treatment, from the simple elements of sensation 
and of feeling to the most highly developed phenomena of volition, conduces 
greatly to the possibility of gaining a clear and unified picture of the psy- 
chological system of to-day. And the insertion in the Introduction, and 
in the final chapter, of summaries based largely upon longer articles pub- 
lished in the PAilosophische Studien since the appearance of the last 
edition of the Grundsziige, gives to these Outlines an additional value. 
With these desirable qualities, the English translation, in its present well- 
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executed form, furnishes a most acceptable contribution to the psychological 
books of reference, and as such it is to be heartily welcomed. 


ARTHUR HENRY PIERCE. 
AMHERST COLLEGE. 


Contemporary Theology and Theism. By R. M. WEN Ey, Professor 
of Philosophy in the University of Michigan ; formerly Lecturer on 
Philosophy in the University of Glasgow. New York, Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1897.— pp. 202. 


Eighty pages of this little book are devoted toa critique of modern Specu- 
lative theology, a study of the Ritschlian theology occupies forty-three 
pages, while the remaining seventy-three pages contain a statement of the 
theistic problem. In the first part, the author subjects modern speculative 
theology to a vigorous analysis. Casting into his alembic the various philo- 
sophic theologies, he separates the Hegelian elements, and assigns them their 
place upon the Right or Left of the Hegelian centre. The influence of Hegel is 
so ubiquitous and productive in speculative theology, that, in tracing it in the 
writings of Pfleiderer, Caird, and others, the author makes a large part of 
his book a study of Hegel. With much sobriety of thought he appreciates 
the Hegelian factor in contemporary discussion, and points out the reasons 
for enduring gratitude to Hegel for lifting philosophy above materialistic 
assumptions, for rescuing theology from mechanical views of the world, and 
giving us in place of them the inspiring doctrine of divine immanence. 
Professor Wenley is not content with a criticism of the formal weakness of 
the dialectic of Hegel, but discusses all that is impressive and inspiring in 
the truth of the divine immanence. He severely deprecates, however, the 
intoxication to which some of the Neo-Hegelians have yielded in their resort 
to the Hegelian fountain. As others have done, he reminds us of the con- 
flict between the pantheistic and monotheistic tendencies in Hegel, “ ending, 
unfortunately, in a comparatively complete victory for the former.” The 
identification of God with the world, in which his self-conscious revelation 
proceeds, lowers him to the individual defects of man. Thus, in levelling 
up everything to God, Hegel loses all the significance of the divine Idea. 
“A God who is anything, may, on closer inspection, turn out to be a sus- 
piciously easy anagram for nothing.” Hegel, Professor Wenley shows, is 
to be condemned for treading the high a friori road; yet he seeks in the 
world-process a too exhaustive disclosure of the Idea, and thus the Absolute 
vanishes in blank sameness. The same is true of the position of Mr. 

bradley, whose book “ should be entitled 7he Disappearance of Reality.” 

The atmosphere of this little book is invigorating ; points of identity and 
difference in the theologies are skilfully seized ; main currents of thought 
are not lost sight of in the multitude of tributary streams, and if some of 
the theologians may demur to being assigned with such unhesitating pre- 
cision to the new Right or new Left, they may yet accept the comparative 
truthfulness of the portrait reflected in the mirror of criticism. 
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In the concluding chapter, “ The Final Idealism,” the author animadverts 
upon the statements of Mr. Balfour, and contends that reason is neither in 
conflict with authority, nor inferior to it in its claims upon our theological 
beliefs. The theologian is justly concerned, not to emphasize the difference, 
but to show wherein the oneness of reason and authority consists. In 
reality, Mr. Balfour himself in substance concedes that our beliefs are not 
“ mere otiose acquiescences,” but that the Reality behind our ethical needs 
is to be accepted as highest Truth manifested in our ideals. 


CHARLES MELLEN TYLER. 


The Disclosures of the Universal Mysteries. By SoLomon J. SILBer- 
STEIN. New York, Philip Cowen, 1896. — pp. viii, 297. 


Respect, not only for names like those of Professors James, Ladd, and 
Royce, which stand as vouchers for the philosophical interest of the book, 
but also for the earnestness of purpose, the courage, and the strenuousness of 
thought which are manifest throughout the book itself, contends in the mind 
of the reader (or at least of the reviewer) with impatience of the unconven- 
tionality of the author’s entire method, and what might be called the un- 
docility of his attitude towards the masters of metaphysical speculation. 
The book is like a relic of an earlier century, —a survival of the days of 
a priori system-building. Professor James writes to the author: “ You are 
really a first cousin of Spinoza, and if you had written your system then, 
it is very likely that I might now be studying it with students, just as 
Spinoza's now is studied.” But the great systems of the past were organi- 
cally related, if only by antithesis, to one another, and to the general 
thought and experience of their age. The present work stands out in 
lonely isolation, and its genealogy is impossible to trace. Still, if the 
reader will lend the author his mind for the time, and will forget certain 
idiosyncrasies which are partly linguistic (the book is translated from the 
Hebrew, it would appear, by the author himself) and partly temperamental, 
he will not go without his reward. It is refreshing, if also somewhat 
baffling, to accompany such an independent mind on its lonely journey 
through the vast spaces of the universe, and even into the presence of the 
Absolute. For, in opposition to the positivism of the present age, the 
author holds that knowledge absolute is not denied to man. It is in 
the intrepidity of his spirit and the a friori character of his method that 
he stands nearest to Spinoza. His system itself is only distantly related to 
Spinoza’s, and reminds one more of Jacob Béhme. It is an absolute 
Idealism, with a considerable degree of Mysticism, the logical method 
notwithstanding. Starting with a vindication of the Platonic and Scholastic 
doctrine of Realism, the author proceeds to the assertion of the absolute 
unity of all existence in God. Such a comprehension of the Many in the 
One is “the true wisdom of the mind,” which delivers us from the illusory 
sense-knowledge of “individual objects in their particularized states.” 
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“ We can have no knowledge of the real nature of any compound object, 
even in its singularity, as it appears before us, before we have a pure 
intellectual conception of universal existence in general” (p.17). “We 
thus arrive at a new conclusion, — that the human intelligence is identically 
the same with the one Absolute Knowledge” (p. 21). Extension (or mat- 
ter and force) is not an attribute of God, but the actualization of an image 
in the divine mind. “Thus, Absolute Intellectuality is the Intellectual 
Being of the universe” (p. 27). “The Being of Intellectuality which is 
Absolute Wisdom, eternal and unchangeable Truth, contains within itself 
all the compound objects that were, that are, and that ever shall be in 
manifested existence —in one absolute ¢dea/ existence. Absolute Wis- 
dom is the abstract image of the whole universe in general, and this is the 
laws of nature. The laws of nature, therefore, which are the laws of 
Wisdom, constitute the everlasting general existence in the Being of Intel- 
lectuality itself, from which the universe as a whole, in its potential state 
and in its manifestation, is an Absolute Emanation, through an absolute 
one intellectual cause of the Absolute Intellectuality” (pp. 61,62). The 
account of this ‘ Emanation’ is singularly obscure. ‘ The Cogitation oscil- 
lates from one infinity to the other in the Intellectuality; and oscillating 
from one infinity of the infinite number into the other infinity of the in- 
finite inferences, and oscillating again from the infinity of the infinite infer- 
ences into the other infinity of the infinite number, produces /nte//lectual 
Waves in the whole Intellectuality, through which an infinite /#te/ectual 
Light radiates and photographs a Spiritual Substance qualified to the 
Intellectuality in which all mental images fass over at once in an absolute 
generality from their ¢dea/istic state in the Absolute Intellectuality into 
a potential state in this Spiritual Substance. This Spiritual Substance I 
call the Universal (or Absolute) Essence” (pp. 63, 64). The necessity of 
this Emanation the author calls the necessity of a mathematical inference. 
Such, in brief, is the ‘System.’ The greater part of the book is occupied 
with a criticism — of course, from the author’s own point of view —of the 
historical systems of philosophy and of current scientific concepts. While 
some of the conclusions reached in the latter field are very startling (such 
as the invalidating of the Law of Gravitation), the insight shown in the 
criticism of philosophical systems is very considerable. J. Ss. 


Grundlegung fiir eine moderne praktisch-ethische Lebensanschauung 
(nationale und ideale Sittenlehre). Von Dr. JOHANNES UNOLD. Leip- 
zig, S. Hirzel, 1896. — pp. xviii, 393. 

This work is an attempt to demonstrate how a practical system of ethics 
may be formulated which shall be independent of all theological dogma, 
in perfect accord with the results of scientific research, and adequate in 
every respect for the moral regeneration and uplifting of society. The 
scheme is an ambitious one, and is carried out with some degree of suc- 
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cess ; but perhaps the conclusions reached are not so striking as is the 
remarkable moral earnestness which pervades the whole work, and rises at 
times to a lofty enthusiasm for truth and goodness. 

The author starts from the conviction that the social, political, and 
economic phenomena of present-day life —and especially of life in Ger- 
many — are of such a character as to indicate very serious deficiencies 
in the moral standard of the great majority of persons. He holds that 
neither the influence of custom nor that of religion is such as can be 
trusted to supply and enforce such a standard, and that the establishing of 
morality on a firm and trustworthy basis is essential for the safety and 
future progress of society. Furthermore, the teaching of a rational and 
practical morality must be made a recognized part of the educational sys- 
tem, so that the whole mass of the people may become leavened by it. 
The aim of the moral life, as conceived by the author, is well indicated 
by the motto taken from Herbart: “ Bessere Zeiten durch bessere 
Menschen.” Through the instrumentality of free, rational, and moralized 
personalities the community, and ultimately the whole of humanity, is to 
be raised to a higher level. Neither egoism nor altruism is to be relied on 
for this purpose. Pure egoism is unmoral, and pure altruism is impracti- 
cable and irrational; but the true force is found in such an enlightened 
recognition of the mutual claims of the self and of others as constitutes an 
‘ethical socialism,’ which is presented in strong contrast to the so-called 
‘social democracy ’ with which Dr. Unold has little sympathy. He insists 
strongly on the desirability of establishing ethics on a basis independent 
of supernatural sanction, but he recognizes the need of strong social, legal, 
and political sanctions. In his view of the state as the external embodi- 
ment and realization of morality, the author differs little from Hegel. In 
general, his attitude in regard to existing institutions and current moral 
judgments is distinctly conservative. This is noticeable in his references 
to the marriage relation and the family; his statements in this connection 
are perhaps true, but they are certainly trite. The book, as a whole, is a 
sign of the interest in ethical subjects which has so noticeably increased 
during the last few years, both in Europe and America. As an attempt to 
bring theoretical ethics into touch with the practical problems of life, it has 
a value of its own. The style is at times a little diffuse, and more than a 


little dry. E. RITCHIE. 


Grundsziige der wissenschaftlichen und technischen Ethik. Von Dr. 
Frep Bon. Leipzig, Wilhelm Engelmann, 1896. — pp. 166. 


This is evidently a dissertation presented for the degree of doctor of 
philosophy at Leipzig. Part I, which deals with the ‘scientific’ part of 
the subject, presents in outline Wundt's well-known theory of morals, and 
is chiefly interesting as evidence that the Leipzig philosopher has succeeded 
in inducing another human being to join him in burning incense to that 
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metaphysical monstrosity, the Gesammtwille. Part II, the “technical” 
portion, occupying about three-fourths of the book, considers the various 
means by which the individual may be trained to devotion to the Wundtian 
deity. ~The following is, on the whole, a fair sample of the method of 
treatment. Since inheritance plays so great a part in determining the char- 
acter of a given generation, it is of the highest importance that only the 
ethically ‘fittest’ should marry. After a review of the principal condi- 
tions which determine the selection of a mate, the author decides that upon 
the whole the end in view will be best attained if love determine the choice. 
But since “ woman loves him whom she has been taught to love, or him of 
whom she thinks her companions will envy her the possession,” she must 
be taught what qualities in the other sex are to be admired and what repro- 
bated, in order that none but strictly virtuous males may find it possible to 
win a wife. To the many interesting queries which this proposition sug- 
gests, Dr. Bon unfortunately supplies us with no answer. 
FRANK CHAPMAN SHARP. 


Esprits logiques et esprits faux, Par Fr. PAULHAN. Paris, Félix Alcan, 

1896. — pp. 360. 

This is the first of a series of works on intellectual types which the author 
proposes to publish ; it is an elaborate study of individual psychology, with 
reference to the form rather than the content of thought. The author does 
not attempt a systematic classification of minds, but rather an analysis of 
general types, several of which may be illustrated in one individual. 

- Inthe first of the three parts into which the book is divided, men are 
classified according to the relative independence of thought and feeling, and 
the relative subordination of one to the other. The author seems to assume 
that feeling is the primitive function of mind, and explains in great detail 
how the intellect may become supreme. In the classification of logical 
minds which follows, the first type discussed is that of equilibrium. But 
we are not told why equilibrium may be predicated only of logical minds. 
Next come the reasoners of different grades. Here again the reader looks 
in vain for the differentia of this species, for the author fails to show why 


the reasoner is necessarily deficient in equilibrium. Belonging to the third | 


type are the extremists, men whose ideas are governed, as it were, by one 
or more conceptions or beliefs. Lastly, we have the specialists, charac- 
terized by special or partial equilibrium. These may reason well on some 
subject with which they are especially acquainted. The third and best 
part of the book deals with illogical minds. These are divided into three 
classes : first, fallacious reasoners proper, that is, those incapable of logical 
thought ; secondly, those whose environment gives rise to contradictory 
ideas which coexist in a kind of inferior equilibrium ; and lastly, the puerile 
and frivolous, who suffer more from lack of ideas and incapacity for volun- 
tary attention and abstract thought. The erroneous conclusions of the fal- 
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lacious reasoners are determined largely by prejudice and emotional bias. 
Even men of intellectual tastes may come under this category. Other falla- 
cious reasoners suffer from a deficiency of directing ideas. But we are left 
to guess why inability to reason may be due to an absence of “ directing 
ideas.” | In discussing the third or frivolous type, which is preéminently 
feminine, the author makes some excellent remarks on the mental differences 
due to sex. Fallacious reasoners, he thinks, are found more often among 
men than among women. 

Viewed as a whole, M. Paulhan’s work is disappointing. The author 
aims, above all things, at systematization ; he seems not to realize that a 
book without theories can be scientific. Nor are his theoretical discussions 
of much value in themselves. The book abounds in questionable assump- 
tions, the author calmly ignoring all views not in harmony with his own. 
This is, perhaps, best shown in his treatment of feeling and thought. 
Moreover, as in many books of the kind, what appear to be profound 
explanations, prove upon .examination to be, in many cases, but revived 
metaphors of the old psychology. Thus, in describing the process by 
which thought becomes independent of feeling, the author tells us that 
“once detached from desire the idea tries to develop, and create about 
it others like itself.” The literary method employed in this investigation, 
moreover, could not but be barren of results. A work of this kind should 
be based on systematic observation, unadulterated by @ priori reasoning. 
If what is really suggestive and interesting in the book had been expressed 
more briefly, it could haye been read more easily and profitably. 

HAROLD GRIFFING. 


Le mouvement positiviste et la conception sociologigue du monde. Par 
ALFRED FOUILLEE. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1896.— pp. 379. 


This work, as the title suggests, contains both a review of the positive 
movement and an argument for the sociological view of the world. It forms 
the necessary complement of the author’s work devoted to a study of the 
idealistic movement, and is the second part of his writings upon the direc- 
tion and results of contemporary philosophy. The aim and scope of the 
book is “ to show that, in their final conclusions, positivism and idealism are 
reconcilable.” The two movements, the idealistic and the positivistic or 
empirical, appear to the author to be moving towards the same results, both 
theoretically and practically : they will end by uniting in a wider view of 
humanity and the world. “Idealism is the necessary complement of posi- 
tivism. The positivism of Comte, the evolutionism of Darwin and Spencer, 
the idealism of Kant and Hegel, are perfectly reconcilable” (p. 337). In 
establishing the foregoing thesis, Professor Fouillée has made not only a 
critical examination of numerous philosophical systems and doctrines, but 
he has also elaborated his own philosophical creed, the leading features of 
which are here briefly sketched. First, the author would extend the idea of 
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society to the whole world, and say that existence itself is social, and that the 
universe is an infinite society. The forces and laws operative in society 
seem to furnish a comparatively simple type of what is found in the world 
as awhole. The sociological theory is preferable to the mechanical, because 
the latter gives only an abstract view of things, taking into account merely 
quantitative relations in space and time. “ The biological conception of the 
universe as an organism is better than the mechanical; but the idea of life 
which it supplies is resolved into the mechanical idea of movement and the 
psychological idea of appetition.” When one remembers the haze which 
envelops the word‘ society,’ one must feel that clear and full definition of this 
word would aid greatly in getting to the central point of the author's ontol- 
ogy. Asa second main feature of the author’s philosophy, one may note 
“ the substitution of the view, that all beings are penetrable and in commu- 
nication, for the Leibnitzian doctrine of the impenetrability of all things.” 
The corollary of this is the theory that, fundamentally, the multiplicity 
of individuals is a unity. “ Monism is the fingl point of view, of which 
physical atomism and psychical moriadism are the preparation” (Introd., 
p- 11). The third important step is to make will the inner essence of the 
world. “Philosophy will see in physical energy the external expression of 
psychical energy, that is, of will, which is omnipresent, and constitutive of 


reality itself” (Introd., p. 11). D. R. Major. 


Le bien et le mal. Essai sur la morale considérée comme sociologie pre- 
mitre. Par E. DE Roperty, professeur ‘luniversité nouvelle de 
Bruxelles. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1896. — pp. xxiv, 237. 


Le bien et le mal is the first of a projected series of four or five volumes, 
which together will make up a work to be called Z’éthigue. The title of 
the initial volume is certainly misleading. Little is said about good and 
evil, beyond a definition and a statement that both of these terms are at 
bottom identical. The grounds for this surprising assertion are found in 
the fact that both egoism and altruism may be at one time harmful and at 
another useful, and in the further fact that the immoral members of the 
race would gladly become paragons of virtue, were not social conditions 
such that they can get more of what they want by remaining as they are. 
We are also informed that morality means the possession of such qualities 
as fit the individual to be a member of the social organism, for which reason 
ethics is really a branch of sociology. The elucidation of these views 
occupies, perhaps, one-fifth of the book. The remainder is devoted to a 
discussion of the methods of ethical investigation. All possible schools of 
moralists, according to our author, are reducible to three, namely, the theo- 
logical, the metaphysical, and the scientific. His definition of these three 
stages in the progress of human thought, while not precisely identical with 
that of Comte, is merely a variation of the famous theory associated with 
the name of the father of Positivism. All of the present-day moralists, we 
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learn with regret, are still wandering in the deserts of theology or meta- 
physics. This holds as truly of the evolutionists as it does of the other 
authorities on ethics. For, as is set forth by a process of reasoning which 
has at least the merit of being sufficiently ingenious to be amusing, the evo- 
lutionists are, properly speaking, agnostics, and is not an agnostic a meta- 
physician? M. de Roberty evidently looks upon himself as the Moses who 
is to lead us out of the wilderness ; but as for ourselves, we find it impossible 
to share his feeling of confidence in the outcome. F. C. Smanp. 


The Will to Believe, and other Essays in Popular Philosophy. By 
WILLIAM JAMES. Longmans, Green & Co., New York, 1897.— pp. 
xvii, 332. 


A volume of addresses and articles which have already appeared in 
various Reviews, and which express in different relations the same general 
attitude, described by the author himself in the Preface as that of ‘radical 
empiricism’ or ‘pluralism.’ “ He who takes for his hypothesis the notion 
that it is the permanent form of the world is what I call a radical empiri- 
cist. For him the crudity of experience remains an eternal element 
thereof.” The essays are: ‘The Will to Believe’; ‘Is Life worth 
Living?’ ; ‘ The Sentiment of Rationality’; ‘ Reflex Action and Theism’ ; 
‘The Dilemma of Determinism’; ‘The Moral Philosopher and the Moral 
Life’; ‘Great Men and their Environment’; ‘The Importance of Indi- 
viduals’; ‘On Some Hegelisms’; ‘What Psychical Research has accom- 
plished.’ (Review will follow.) 


Recent Advances in Theistic Philosophy of Religion. By James Linp- 
say, B.D., B.Sc., F.R.S.E., Examiner in the Philosophy of Theism 
to the Associated Theological Colleges, British and Colonial, etc. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 1897.— pp. lvi, 


547. 


The preface of this work states that it not only contends for the progres- 
siveness of theism, but “ seeks more especially to prove the actual progres- 
siveness of recent theistic thought.” The mode pursued is critico-speculative. 
The author believes the prime need of to-day to be one of synthetic power 
and constructive intellect. He seeks to “ write as one conscious of the evo- 
lutionary atmosphere in which the thought of our time lives.” 

The work consists of three divisions, — Recent Philosophy of Natural 
Theology, Recent Philosophy of Theism (God), and Recent Theistic 
Philosophy of Religion (Man); but these divisions “are not meant to be 
taken in any other sense than as a convenient general arrangement, and are 
not designed to convey that what stands under any one of these divisions 
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may never have real and intimate relations to either of the other two divi- 
sions. An imperial chord subsists through all, which is that of theistic 
principle.” 

In the first division some of the present-day tasks of theistic philosophy 
are pointed out, and remarked upon in an Introductory Chapter, in which 
some reflections are offered on the spirit, scope, and method of theistic 
thought and inquiry. This is followed by chapters on the nature, origin, 
and permanence of religion, recent theories on these topics being referred 
to and criticised. 

The second division of the work — the Philosophy of Theism — is perhaps 
‘the most important of all, dealing with the proofs for the Being of God 
from the standpoint of one who “ believes the post-Kantian depreciation of 
them a huge speculative mistake.” Besides separate chapters on the dif- 
ferent theistic proofs, there is a long chapter on the Personality of God, a 
subject which to the author is of such surpassing importance that he has 
devoted to it a treatment different, in his view, from what may be found 
anywhere else. He offers in this connection a meed of praise to the services 
rendered by American thinkers. The latest teleological and cosmological 
bearings are discussed, and recent ontological speculations in Germany, 
France, Italy, and Britain are surveyed and appraised. This brings us to 
speak of the third division. 

Here we have such themes as the Functions of Reason in Man, Person- 
ality in Man, the latest views of Human Freedom, the Reign of Law in 
Man, his redemptive needs, his spiritual nature, affinities, and goal. The 
subject of the Persenality of Man is believed by the author to be hardly less 
important for theistic philosophy than is the Personality of God. The dis- 
cussion is brought up to the Philosophy of History and Immortality, and 
these problems are dealt with in their theistic aspects and relations. The 
list of contents is long and varied, and there is a very full index for readers. 


THE AUTHOR. 


Man's Place in the Cosmos; and other Essays. By ANDREW SETH, 
LL.D., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Edin- 
burgh. Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York, 1897. — pp. 
viii, 308. 

A collection of essays which have appeared from time to time in the 
Contemporary Review and other journals, all dealing with the general sub- 
ject indicated by the title. The essays are as follows: ‘Man’s Place in 
the Cosmos,’ a discussion of Huxley’s Romanes Lecture on Evolution and 
Ethics ; ‘The Philosophical Sciences,’ the author’s inaugural lecture at the 
University of Edinburgh; ‘the New Psychology and Automatism’; ‘A 
New Theory of the Absolute,’ a discussion of Mr. Bradley's Appearance 
and Reality; and ‘ Mr. Balfour and his Critics’, dealing with The Foun- 
dations of Belief. (Review will follow.) 
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The following books have also been received : 


Aristotle and the Earlier Peripatetics. Being atranslation from Zeller’s 
Philosophy of the Greeks. By B. F. C. CosTeLioe and J. H. MurRHEAD. 
Two vols. Longmans, Green & Co., London and New York, 1897. —vol. 
i, pp. xi, §20; vol. ii, pp. viii, 512. 

A Study of Kant’s Psychology, with reference to The Critical Philosophy. 
By EDWARD FRANKLIN BUCHNER, Ph.D., Lancaster, Pa., 1897.—pp. 
xiv, 352. 

Ueber physische und psychische Kausalitat und das Princip des psycho- 
physischen Parallelismus. Von MAX WENTSCHER. Leipzig, J. A. 
Barth, 1896. 

Versuch einer philosophischen Selektionstheorie. Von Dr. JOHANNES 
UNBEHAUN. Jena, G. Fischer. — pp. 150. 

Die Syllogistik des Aristotles. Von Dr. HEINRICH MAIER. Erster 
Theil, Die logische Theorie des Urtheils. — pp. x, 214. 

Herbert Spencer's Evolutionstheorie. Mit einer Ubersicht iiber die 
Geschichte des Entwicklungsbegriffes. I-D. Von GeorGE S. PAINTER. 
Jena, Bernhard Vopelius. — pp. 56. 

Geschichte der neuern Philosophie. Von KUNO FiscHer. Jubilaéums- 
ausgabe. Erste Lieferung. Heidelberg, Carl Winter, 1897. — pp. 160. 

Geschichte der Logosidee in der griechischen Philosophie. Von ANATHON 
AALL. Leipzig, O. R. Reisland, 1896. — pp. xix, 251. 

Natur und Gesetz. Von F. Better. Bielefeld und Leipzig, Belhagen 
und Klasing, 1897. — pp. 461. 

La cause premitre. D’aprés les données expérimentales. Par Em1Le 
FERRIERE. Paris, Alcan, 1897.— pp. 461. 

Essai sur le génie dans (art. Par GABRIEL SEAILLES. Paris, Alcan, 
1897. — pp. 313. 

Essai sur les fondements de la connaissance mystique. Par E. 
Récrjac. Paris, Alcan, 1897. — pp. 306. 

The Opposites of the Universe. By MANIE SANDS. New York, 1897. 
— pp. vii, 87. 

Telepathy and the Subliminal Self. By R. OsGoop Mason, A.M., 
M.D. New York, Henry Holt & Co., 1897.— pp. viii, 343. 

Le Premesse Filosofiche del Socialismo. ALESSANDRO CHIAPPELLI. 
Napoli, Regia Universita, 1897. — pp. 95. 

Elements of General Philosophy. By GEORGE CROOM ROBERTSON. 
Edited, from notes of lectures, by C. A. Foley Ruys Davips. New 
York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1896. — pp. xvi, 365. 

Notes on Children’s Drawings. Edited by Etmer E. Brown. 
(University of California Studies, vol. ii, No.1.) Berkeley, 1897. —pp. 75. 

Guesses at the Riddle of Existence, and other Essays. By GOLDWIN 
SmitH. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1897. — pp. viii, 244. 
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NOTES. 


VOPROSY FILOSOFII I PSICHOLOGIL. 


Voprosy is the only Russian philosophical periodical in existence. It is - 


published by the Moscow Psychological Society, and edited by Professor N. 
Grot and Mr. A. Abrikosoff. The periodical does not belong exclusively 
to any philosophical tendency, and is rather eclectic in its character. 
The contents of the September—October (1896) number are as follows : 
The Problems of Art, by N. A. Ivantzoff ; The Aé/e of Descartes in the 
History of the Physical Sciences, by N. A. Umoff; Self-consciousness of 
the Classes of Society in Social Progress, by L. E. Obolenski ; The Bases 
of Idealism, by Prince S. N. Trubecki; The Moral Organization of 
Humanity, by V. S. Solovieff ; Descartes as Founder of the Philosophical 
and Scientific Notion of the Universe, by L. M. Lopatin; A Discussion of 
the Article of Mr. Obolenski (polemic), by V. A. Goltzoff; The Theory of 
Neurons and its Application to the Explanation of Some Psychical Phe- 
nomena, by S. A. Suchanoff ; Vico, and his System of the Philosophy of 
History, by A. K. Uzivelegoff; The Fourth International Congress of 
Anthropological Criminologists in Geneva, by V. P. Serbski; Criticism 
and Bibliography ; Notices and Remarks ; Protocols of the Psychological 
Society, by V. P. Serbski; Notices of the Psychological Laboratory of the 


. Psychiatric Clinic of the Imperial University of Moscow, by A. A. 


Tokavski. 

In discussing the Problems of Art, N. A. Ivantzoff states that notwith- 
standing their formal similarity, the definitions of Art differ greatly from 
one another in almost all philosophical systems. The reason for this lies in 
the fact that nearly all philosophers, instead of determining what Art really 
is, try to determine what tt should be. Therefore they obtain, in place of 
the natural definition, a teleological one. The author, who apparently be- 
longs to the Positivist school of philosophy, attempts to arrive at the general 
notion of Art by descriptions of different art-phenomena, and of the condi- 
tions in which they originate. Accordingly, he begins with a description of 
the lowest stages of Art, and of the most pronounced forms of Art, namely, 
sculpture and painting. In this way, he obtains the definition of Art as a 
product of conscious human activity, having a spiritual purpose to com- 
municate, and having toexpress facts, feelings, representations, and ideas. 
Art is an especial kind of language. The beauty in Art has only a secon- 
dary signification, namely, to attract attention. Nature contains much 
more of beauty than Art; if Art existed only for its beauty, it would be 
useless. On the other hand, Art, as a kind of language expressing things 
impossible to communicate by means of ordinary language, has a great 
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social significance. Art is not a luxury, but a need of social human nature. 
From this definition the characteristics of a perfect art are easily derived, 
for they are the same as those of a good narrative, — integrity, organic unity, 
clearness, simplicity, beauty of form, concreteness, exactitude or truthful- 
ness to nature in so far as it relates to the form of any content, and lastly 
the impregnation of the work by the subjective characteristics of the artist. 
In every epoch only those kinds of art can flourish which are adapted to 
express the feelings and ideas of the existing society. 

N. A. Umoff investigates the physical theories of Descartes, and finds 
many relationships between them and the modern physical and mechanical 
theories of Hertz. 

M. Obolenski’s article is based on the paper of M. S. Finans, which 
deals with the question of American labor unions and trusts. From the 
facts contained in this paper, M. Obolenski derives the laws of the develop- 
ment of the social consciousness. According to the author, the first stage 
in the development of class feeling in the individual manifests itself by the 
formation of rather remote social ideals of a general humanitarian character. 
This stage is followed by one which presents a narrow circle of ideas of an 
economic and professional character, after which comes again an epoch of 
more general ideals, derived this time from a thorough knowledge of com- 
mon human interests and feelings. 

M. Salovieff is one of the few original Russian philosophers. Both 
his theory and method have the peculiar Russian characteristics. His 


philosophy is a kind of mystical explanation of Greek Catholicism,” 


written in a very beautiful, elevated style, full of rhetorical flowers, 
and with a wonderful abundance of language. He does not attempt to 
prove his theses, but derives them directly from his feelings. In the 
present article he says that there is needed the conscious moral organiza- 
tion of humanity in the name of the only and absolute Goodness. He does 
not advocate the annihilation of the single nations, but the codperation of 
them all, tending to one high moral purpose, and based upon the worship of 
the past. According to Salovieff, all morality originates in the conservative 
instinct, the love of ancestors. Some of his views concerning the family 
recall the theory of Tolstoi ; for example, his belief that the highest stage 
of morality in the relations of the two sexes will be followed by the cessa- 
tion of reproduction. 

A. A. Tokarski gives an account of the work done in the psycho-physical 
laboratory of the psychiatric clinic of the Imperial University of Moscow. 
The most important fact noted is the discovery that the representations of 
things are changed in the memory immediately after the received perception, 
and that the perceived colors appear in memory lighter, while the size of an 
object appears in memory smaller, —the last fact being opposed to the 
results obtained by N. Warren and W. Schaw. 

The Moscow Psychological Society announces a prize of 1000 roubles 
given by D. Stolipin for a thesis on the following subject: “A critical 
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investigation of the thesis of A. Comte concerning the spontaneous coinci- 
dence of the primary laws of inorganic nature with the chief laws of organic 
life, and concerning the tendency of all human knowledge toward a logical 
and scientific unity... The work must be written in Russian, and must be 


in the hands of the committee by Jan. 1, 1900. J. Koprs 


We regret to chronicle the death of William Wallace, Whyte’s Professor 
of Moral Philosophy in the University of Oxford. Professor Wallace’s 
death was the result of a bicycle accident on February 18. A native of 
Fifeshire, Mr. Wallace, after taking the regular undergraduate course at the 
University of St. Andrews, went up to Oxford, attaching himself to Balliol 
College. He was elected Fellow and Tutor of Merton, and, in 1882, suc- 
ceeded to the Chair of the late T. H. Green. Two years ago he delivered 
the Gifford Lectures before the University of Glasgow. He was early 
recognized as one of the leaders of the English Hegelian school, and his 
translation of Hegel’s Logic, published in 1574, did much to extend the 
study of Hegel in England and America. A revised edition of this work 
appeared in 1892, and in 1894 a new edition of the ?ro/egomena, so extended 
as to require a volume for themselves. Mr. Wallace also published Hegel's 
Philosophy of Mind, an English translation with introductory essays, 1894 ; 
Kant, in Blackwood’s Philosophical Classics, 1882 ; Schopenhauer, 1890 ; 
Epicureanism, in the Chief Ancient Philosophies, 1880. The last work 
gives clear indications of its author’s scholarly understanding of ancient, as 
well as modern, philosophy. All his writings are marked by an unusual 


grace of style. 


In commemoration of Professor Kuno Fischer's Doctor-/ubilaum, which 
was celebrated in March of this year, the publishers of the Geschichte der 
neueren Philosophie have begun the issue of a ‘jubilee edition’ of this 
great work in nine volumes. The work is to appear monthly in forty parts, 
which may be purchased separately. The appearance for the first time of 
Volume VIII, dealing with the philosophy of Hegel, will awaken much 
interest. 


John Grier Hibben, Assistant Professor of Logic in Princeton University, 
has been appointed to the Stuart Professorship of Logic in that University 
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